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I NEVER bought a slave but once. As an Englishman, 
|| I ought to be ashamed of buying one at all, and so I 
|| am; but it occurred on the other side of the Atlantic, 
where even virtuous people do strange things; and 
|| as there is something curious, and not altogether dis- 
|| creditable, in the story, I will tell it without further 
|| ceremony. 

To make my own part of the transaction clear in 
|| the first place, I must be a little egotistical. Most 
people believed me to have come into the world with 
a silver spoon in my mouth, being only nephew to 
|| @ successful merchant in Liverpool, as well as to 
|| a very wealthy medical practitioner in that paradise 
|| of doctors, New Orleans. My poor parents had made 
|| a love-match, got half disowned by their respective 
'| families, had a hard struggle to live, and died early, 
| 
| 


leaving me to the joint-guardianship of my two 
uncles, who were then getting rich, had made no 
matches at all, and were believed to stand in great 
need of heirs. They accepted the bequest with 
readiness. The merchant was my father’s, and the 
physician my mother’s brother; they had been early 
acquaintances and schoolfellows, but were never known 
to agree on any subject. Each had a stiff temper, 
which he called principle ; and my education furnished 
them with such a bone of contention as two crusty 
bachelors never enjoyed before or since. 

A pair of old gentlemen with business to mind, and 
three thousand miles of salt water between them, 
cannot conveniently come to blows; but my uncles 
did their best under the circumstances. Neither 
would abate one jot or tittle of his guardianship ; 
and as I could not be divided, according to the 
judgment of Solomon, they divided my years, each 
taking a half, by which notable arrangement the 
full sixth of my time was spent on the Atlantic 
waves coming and going between Liverpool and 
New Orleans. On my arrival, each guardian solemnly 
assured me that the man in England or America, 
as the case might be, was bent on my destruction 
temporal and spiritual, and all he had authorised in 
manners, morals, or schooling, was forthwith to be 
contemned and subverted. If Greek and Latin were 
the thing in Liverpool, nothing but the modern 
languages were to be thought of at New Orleans. 


_ 


If my American uncle set me to study the positive 
sciences, my English one ordered me off to the belles- 
lettres. If the one allowed pocket-money, and per- 
mitted playgoing, a tight screw and strict discipline 
became the other’s favourite method of government. 
To crown the variety of my experiences, the physician 
was a stanch Roman Catholic, the merchant a 
Protestant of the first orthodoxy, and I had their 
respective errors to recant every time I crossed the 
salt water. 

I have said they never agreed on anything, but I 
forgot there was one point on which both were 
equally determined, and that was the making a 
gentleman of me. Iam not sure that they perfectly 
succeeded in that great attempt; perhaps the requisite 
material was not there. Neither can I certify that 
my rapidly varied studies were pursued to much 
profit; but I learned to please each governor while 
under his immediate jurisdiction, which was no easy 
task, and to expect and expend a good deal, which was 
less difficult. What more knowledge does a youth 
with two rich uncles require? Of course, I was early 
on the look-out for their decease; not that I wished 
the old gentlemen out of the way, but that I wanted 
my rightful legacy; and seudding across the ocean 
every half year, not to speak of the alterations at 
the end of my voyage, became less tolerable as I grew 
up to man’s estate. The most mischievous of the 
Fates heard, and granted my desire. The successful 
merchant was suddenly cut off by apoplexy, brought 
on, as his four physicians agreed, by over-attention 
to business and my education. He left his affairs 
in a very satisfactory state, and willed his entire 
gatherings to me; but they and I had to remain for 
two more years of minority under the doctor’s sway. 
He did not illuminate his house; but I think the 
honest man was glad at heart to see his rival guardian 
removed, and find himself sole manager; and he 
signalised the happy event by sending me off to make 
the grand tour of Europe, in the charge of a steady 
tutor, highly recommended, from Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, and one of the largest consumers of brandy 
and tobacco within my acquaintance. 

I am not going to inflict my travels, their incidents 
and reflections, on any ill-starred reader. Suffice it 
to say, I made the grand tour, with the aforesaid 
stock of accomplishments and highly recommended 
tutor; got some additional knowledge of the world, 
and particularly of the slippery parts of it; made 
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sundry acquaintances, mostly of the dropping kind ;, 
but there were two we met at Havre, and with whom 
we travelled through France _ Italy, Ms took 
ial hold on my memory as u vey | easant 
fellows. The one - Se a young gentleman like myself, 
making the grand tour, and with brilliant e tions, 
but he was a Creole from Louisiana, of French descent, 
with an African infusion, which did not appear to be 
very strong. The other was his tutor, doubtless high] 
recommended. I never saw the man that could Took 
more sober and reliable; but his account of himself 
over brandy and water and cigars was, that he had 
descended in a straight line from the ancient kings of 
Leinster; should have owned the whole of the a 
Dublin, if his great-grandfather had not run throug 
it; had done no good at Trinity College, except taking 
his degree, and left Ireland on account of a little 
duelling business, His name was Da’ ; that of his 
pupil, Chemalle. They gave each other the highest 
character for conduct, family, and prospects, lived on 
the best of understandings, had seen a great deal 
more life, and could boast of a great deal more 
scholarship than my own travelling Mentor and 
myself. e were both sorry to part with them; 
nevertheless, at Paris, where a jorum of uncommon 
magnitude was consumed between the four, it ter- 
minated with the descendant-of the Leinster ki 
taking his rest under the table, and the highly recom- 
mended tutor making a bolster of him, Chemalle 
and myself singing £ ail, Columbia, till the French 
waiter politely intimated there was somebody asleep 
in the hotel. Late in the following forenoon we swore 
eternal friendship, and went our different ways. 

I got home from that tour in time to attend the 
physician’s funeral, and find myself turned twenty- 
one by a fortnight. The doctor proved as good as 
the merchant, and better, for he left me his practice 
and the savings of it for more than thirty years, with 
no majority to wait for, and no guardian to govern 
me and my legacy. He had of the business 
in Liverpool; I disposed of the practice in New 
Orleans. What use had I, a gentleman brought up 
to do nothing but spend money, for business or 
practice. I was young, rich, and unencumbered; my 
natural vocation was therefore to fashion and flirt- 
ing; I had fortunately no particular turn for any- 
thing worse. There are few such idle aristocrats to 
be found in American society; but wealth and chance 
make some, especially in the older towns; among 
which New York claims the first place, as it exceeds 
the rest in size and riches. To New York, accord- 
ingly, I removed, as a more suitable sphere for a 
young man of my talents and dollars. The highly 
recommended tutor was paid off, — established 
myself in choice a ents at a select ing- 
, where ladies expected to dress 
of two hundred dollars for morning costume, and five 
hundred for evening toilet. 

I might have returned to the old country, having 
dollars enough, and a good inclination to spend them ; 
but a large portion of the late physician’s savings 
was invested in house-property both in northern and 
southern towns. his of pocket- 
money and play-going strongly | ny my 
youthful mind in j and of America; and I was aware 
of five six ag = 
expected me to set their up in business, 

their girls married, in England I resided at a 
it-rate house, was known to be somebody, thought 
myself a great catch, was taken into the first society, 
and got introduced to the belles of New York; but let 
me candidly confess that, to a man who has seen Old 
England, American beauty is not rous. I will 
attempt no invidious comparisons. It may be the 
work of the hard winters, the hot-air pi or the 
everlasting pickles ; sufficient it is for my history that 
my heart remained safe and in my own possession, 
notwithstanding the morning costumes, the evening 


| 
toilets, and all the dollars they cost. I had danced | 
.— deal, flirted after the grave American fashion, | 
heard much about woman’s mission in the regenera. | 
tion of the race, without much damage to my peace | 
of mind, when I went to New Orleans to consult 
with my uncle’s solicitor about the disposal of some || 
houses. The money gathered on both sides of the | 
water was going out of the heir’s fingers at a great || 
rate, without a binding-link to Fifth Avenue, or any | 
other resort of the fair and gay. 

But no man remains fortunate always, much less || 
free. I was smoking a cigar one evening in front of || 
the Parisian coffee-house, when among the passing 
crowd that poured along the pavement at that one || 
cool hour of the day, I saw a lady and a child ; the lady || 
was in widow’s weeds, the child was in deep mourning, | 
I could hardly believe it was her own, she looked so 
young and girlish, while it was a strapping boy of four 

ears old at least, with a will of its own, and manifest- | 
ing those mischievous tendencies so early developed in | 
the young of mankind ; for at the most crowded part, | 
and right in the track of two coming carriages, it | 
broke away from her guiding hand, and attempted to | 
run across the street. Getting frightened, he stuck || 
fast in the middle, and would have been run over; | 
but I bolted from my stand in the coffee-house | 
veranda, caught up the little terrified thing, and | 
brought it safe back to the pavement and the lady, | 
She was as white as her own cap with perfect fright, | 
but the stiff muslin borders of widowhood never stood | 
round a sweeter face; it was one of the best of the 
old French type, still to be met with, too frequently | 
for man’s peace, in their ancient colony on the | 
Mississippi, with fine classical features, a clear olive | 
complexion, lustrous black hair, and eyes so soft, | 
and yet so bright, that one cannot forget them. She | 
thanked me as man was never thanked before, or 
at least I thought so. What music there was in that 
woman’s voice; and may be the weeds helped, they || 
always do in that kind of business; but when I had 
seen her safe across the street—for she would accept 
no further civilities—when I had looked after her as 
far as my eye could reach, and got back to the | 
coffee-house veranda, I felt that the days of my 
liberty were over, and there was the woman at whose | 
feet I could cheerfully lay them down. 

No doubt it was foolish for a young man with all | 
the world before him to be so smitten at first sight; | 
but I was young, so was the widow. She had told | 
me nothing of herself; but by diligent inquiries, I | 
made out that her name was Madame Ghana 
the widow of a noted speculator in stocks. He had 
come from old France, did wonders in the stock- | 
jobbing line—nobody ever was so successful, or spent | 

i ns with a more liberal hand ; the ificence | 
of establishment, his entertainments, his sub- 
scriptions, was the admiration of New Orleans for | 
some five or six years. His widow was thought | 
the most fortunate woman within its bounds, because 
having no fortune, and being an orphan, living with a 
stingy uncle, and a family of plain cousins, who of 
course hated her, she had captivated and caught this 
old gentleman, supposed to be a millionaire. 

adame Chaserau was admired, and Madame 
Chaserau was envied, till the old gentleman dropped | 
off rather suddenly one day, when it was found that 
he had no million or anything like it, but maintained 
his magnificence by the skilful management of scrip 
and res; had a number of interested colleagues 
and more interested creditors, who need on house, 
furniture, and carriage, with loud seme ort no over 
their own irre le ; and left Madame nothing 
but a small e situated where the last outskirt 
of the town met the country, and in the days of her 
grandeur bestowed as pension or settlement on her 
nurse, who now received into it her young and 
widowed mistress with the millionaire’s orphan 
child. Some people said they were pinched enough ; 
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it even that fine sew- 
ing, ough e kept up a respectable appearance, 
asked no Chaserau’s circle, 
who, like the rest of good society, were in no hurry 
to offer it. Her cottage was a pretty one, standi 
in the midst of a garden full of flowering plants an 
orange-trees, surrounded by an open veranda, all 
twined rose jasmine, and lookin 
out on a lovely prospect o' tation, town, an 
river. There waliew and ns old nurse lived as 
mistress and maid, talking French to one another, 
making the two ends meet, and bringing up the 
handsome, wayward, never-resting boy; but it was 
generally believed they couldn’t live there long, for a 
certain wine-merchant, formerly cut out by the mil- 
lionaire, since married, but still spiteful, had a claim 
on it in the shape of debt, of which he was making the 
most ; and nobody knew how Madame was to pay it, 
except that there might be some ne; belonging to 
her in a certain sugar-plantation which the creditors 
I e m uainted wi ese i 
found out lurked about it in her 
coming out and meeting me accidentally ; but as she 
did not come, and I couldn’t wait for ever, there 
was nothing for it but to knock at the garden-gate, 
and send in my card and compliments, with the 
information that I was the gentleman who had the 
honour and pleasure of saving her little boy. I'll 
allow it was rather forward, but I had made the 
d tour, and lived in Fifth Avenue, and Madame 
could not do less than receive me in her little 
parlour the veranda, and ornamented 
only with muslin curtains and fresh flowers. She 
was a gentlewoman in mind and manner, though 
her morning costume would not have been admiss- 
ible in the boarding-house. I don’t think it cost 
much, but the two hundred dollars’ worth never 
took such an effect on my eye or memory. She 
thanked me once more, brought the boy in from the 
garden, to let me see how well he looked, and told him 
who I was, and what I had done for him and her. My 
pockets had been stuffed with toys for the fortunate 
occasion. They made young Master Chaserau and me 
the best friends. He sat on my knee, pulled the buttons 
off my waistcoat, and told me what to bring him 
next time in very small whispers; while with his 
mother I got into conversation frank and friendly— 
that was way—but of course on general 
I contrived, nevertheless, to let her know that I was 
rich, single, and my own master ; that the ladies of 
New York had no particular charms for me ; that I 
had been brought up at New Orleans, and should 
pay settle The intelligence did not interest 
as much as I could have wished ; but we parted on 
the most agreeable terms : she would be happy to see 
me any time I had leisure or inclination to at her 
little house ; she was sure Alphonse would be happy 
too. The child said: ‘O oui;’ and I went home to 
my hotel wondering there was no more made of so 
great a catch, but determined to follow up my 


was sitting in my private room that same evening, 
when I h m inquired for, and somebody 
directed to me as the gentleman in one hundred 
eighteen. The next minute, without knock or cere- 
mony, in stepped a tall thin man, with green 
es, gre whiskers, gray hair—which, by 
uncommonly rusty, a wonderful stoop in his high 
shoulders, and a nasal twang, mighty as ever came 
out of the New England States, with which he said: 
r -evening, stranger. I understand you are from 
New York, in the genteel line, and I called to offer 
you a first-rate bargain. You want a valet of course,’ 
said he, taking the first chair he saw, and tilting his 

feet up on another, while my eyes and, I am i 
my mouth opened with astonishment. ‘ Every gentle- 


‘man does; can’t get on in first-rate society without 
something of the kind, I should say. Now, I have on 
sale a nigger that can do that thing a hundred and 
ten degrees above perfection. Let me tell you, sir, 
that Sambo would make any man’s fortune ; would 
git him the best match in Broadway and Fifth Avenue 
with hair-dressing and shirt-settling. He is up to the 
fashions as fast as they come from Paris; has made 
the grand tour with half-a-dozen tlemen ; let out 
on hire, you understand. Old Gaus did things 
like that, being up to business.’ 

‘Chaserau,’ said I. There had been debates within 
pe whether this fellow should be kicked out, or 
told to go about his business ; but that name changed 
the current of my intentions. 

‘Yes; I shouldn’t have mentioned it to anybody 
but yourself,” drawled my new friend. ‘The man 
belongs to old Chaserau’s widow, a nice young woman, 
but terribly reduced. She wants to dispose of him, 
if she can, to a good master. He has been about the 
family, a sort of faithful, you understand ; and it is 
not everybody would know his value, but a gentle- 
man, sir, a genuine gentleman like yourself, with 
plenty of dollars, and a heart to spend them hand- 
somely. I knew you were the man, the minute I 
heard of you. You want a valet, sir; and Julius 
Cesar Augustus—that’s his name—is a dead bargain 
at two thousand dollars.’ 

‘Two thousand dollars!’ exclaimed I ; ‘ why that’s 
a monstrous price !” 

‘Well, yes; it arn’t too much for a first-rate valet, 
who understands hair-dressing and shirt-settling, not 
to speak of the fashions and the grand tour. You 
are too much of a gentleman to offer less, I am sure ; 
and too much of a Christian—mind, it’s the property 
of the widow and the orphan you are buying. Two 
thousand dollars, not a cent less; and won’t you 
take the shine out of all creation under his dressing !’ 

It was probably one of the negroes left on the 
rs. not very likely to prove a first-rate 
valet; and I had never felt any want of such an 
article; but the purchase would be doing a favour 
to Madame Chaserau—would doubtless thicken our 
acquaintance, and give me a considerable chance of 
— as regarded her and her doings. Two thou- 
sand dollars was not much to pay for all that; and 
after some further conversation with my visitor, who 
gave me to understand that he was Madame Chase- 
rau’s man of business—a lawyer in ps practice, and 
as I concluded, a native of Massac usetts—I agreed 
that he should send the negro early next day for 
inspection, and promised to give a final answer when 
he called in the afternoon. 

On this arrangement, Mr Pericles Clutcher—such 
was the name the lawyer rejoiced in—rose, and took 
his leave with: ‘I guess you'll be downright struck 
of a heap with the eapness when you see the. 
article.’ 

Early next forenoon, the article appeared. He was 
a negro of uncommon blackness, shining, in fact, like 
a of patent boots, but otherwise, a handsome 
fellow, with no trace of Africa in his straight black 
hair and finely cut features; of a good, and even 
distinguished-looking figure—a manner that made me 


and | believe in the grand tour and the knowledge of the 


fashions. It was ul, nevertheless, as gentle- 
man could desire in his valet. In short, Julius Cesar 
Au appeared clever, keen, and sensible ; likely 
to useful; and acquainted with every eage 
about the Chaserau family. Let me confess, that 
the latter accomplishment was his principal recom- 
mendation ; it helped me to persuade myself that 
a gentleman wanted a valet even at a first-rate 
boarding-house ; and resolving to call at the co’ 

and inquire after his character, I sent him back to 

Pericles Clutcher, with a message that I should be 


lad to see Madame Chaserau’s man of business in 
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When he was gone, it struck me that the man 
seemed attached to the family, yet anxious to be sold : 

haps the commons were short on the sugar-planta- 
tion. He looked young, too, for one who 
through so much under old Chaserau’s administration ; 
and would such a clever fellow be likely to stay with 
me in the emancipated state of New York? Might not 
he and my two thousand dollars run away to some 
abolition society? I went with all those considera- 
tions in my mind to the cottage parlour; but, like 
snow before the sun, they melted away in the light 
of the widow’s eyes, when she assured me that Julius 
Cesar Augustus was a treasure ; that gold uncounted, 
and wine uncorked, might be left in his way ; that no 
earthly consideration would induce her to part with 
him to any but a good master; and that she hoped 
her man of business had informed me that one special 
clause in the bargain was her right to repurchase the 
negro as soon as she could raise the money, which 
— not be for some years. How sad the lady 
looked as she spoke it! I decided to pay the two 
thousand dollars as soon as Clutcher came. 

He was punctual to his appointment; the n 
was not with him, but I might depend on his being 
sent within an hour after the cash was paid down— 
Madame Chaserau wanted it to foil the spiteful wine- 
merchant, and keep her old nurse’s cottage. She and 
the lawyer would warrant Julius Cesar remaining in 
my service, though abolitionists stood round him as 
thick as tiles on the roofs of New York. In short, 
the ain was concluded with the above-mentioned 
stipulation about the right of repurchase. I paid 
the price in bank cheques, got a legal receipt; and 
in less than an hour after the man of business left me, 
Julius Cesar Augustus arrived with his traps, and 
entered on his duties like a man determined to give 
satisfaction. I had never wanted a valet till then, 
but it was wonderful how soon my purchase made 
himself useful, or rather indispensable. His merits 
in hair-dressing and shirt-settling had not been exag- 
gerated by the man of business; his skill in boots, 
waistcoats, and ties was something marvellous; he 
knew all the gossip and scandal of that southern 
town, and seemed equally acquainted with those of 
the northern cities. Concerning the Chaserau family, 
he gave me a perfect flood of intelligence; but I 
remarked it was all in their honour; the old gentle- 
man had not lived afloat at all, but ulated in the 
safest and most creditable manner: his grandeur was 
perfectly legitimate ; he was a nobleman by birth; it 
was nothing but the unreasonableness of some and 
the ingratitude of others that brought his effects to 
the hammer; his widow was an angel, and her boy 
a born cherub; but she would never again ; 
Julius Cesar was clear on that, no matter who might 
ask her. His positiveness on the point was the only 
fault I could find in my new valet, and it was not one 
to be published. I did not like the idea of the young 
and fair widow remaining inconsolable; in common 
with most men, I did not believe in it; but | vanity 
was piqued at the very small amount of notice 
Madame Chaserau had pleased to take of what might be 
called my attentions ; young men of fortune and self- 
conceit will understand that one could not throw 
one’s self and dollars away on beauty, good-breeding, 
and poverty, without some appreciation of the sacrifice 
being exhibited. I was not pleased to hear of the 
widow's not marrying; I took an opportunity to 
scold Julius Cesar for the statement, though, of 
course, it was something about my boots. I went 
to the cottage next day to say how well I was satis- 
fied with him, but the old nurse in her French cap 
opened the garden-gate to me ; Madame and Alphonse 
were gone to visit a relative of theirs up-country, and 
out not return for some months. I had nothing for 
it but to go back to New York, having some time 
before finished my business about the Bown and 
back I went, valet and all, by the next steamer. 


a sensation in the 
boarding-house. I was the first gentleman who had 
brought a valet to the establishment, and I must 
say he acquitted himself so as, in the New England 
lawyer’s p to confound creation. I don’t think 
his presence and performance were approved of by the 
two +m) aang of the house, Miss Angelica Hobson 
and Miss Minerva Dabs: the one’s father was a ship- 
broker, and the other’s a stockjobber, but both put 
on fifty dollars’ worth more than the stipulated sum 


for costume and toilet; they had made the grand 
tour; came out strong on woman’s mission; had 
very faces, and remarkably like a 
seven-inch deal. In right of those qualifications and 


abilities, Mademoiselle Hobson and Dabs governed 
the boarding-house with absolute sway. The landlady 
ee a sation of the stockjobber, and a woman 
of the same who never talked of anything 
but ag a and duties, even when making out 
her bills, was believed to look up to them, and 
take secret counsel with the two in her private 
parlour. We all groaned under the weight of their 
government. They dictated what ribbons the ladies 
should wear in their morning-caps, and what studs 
were proper for gentlemen in evening-dress. I think 
we men felt their yoke most heavy. For myself, 
having the ingrained nature of an Englishman whose 
house is his castle, I chose to retire to my private 
sitting-room, and sit in old coat, old slippers, and 
long pipe, with a dog-eared novel or news- 
paper, far away from the full dresses and pianos 
of the drawing-room. To that choice retreat I 
had one evening the pleasure of bringing home 
my old uaintance Dargan. I had run against 
the desce t of the a kings by mere 
chance in Broadway; he was rather used-up in 
clothes and person, and gave me a lamentable account 
of his being out of a situation because somebod 
—I couldn’t exactly make out who—had got teal 
in a primary school at Brookland, where he had 
been employed as first-usher; but the poor fellow’s 
tears actually began to flow when I inquired after his 
former friend and pupil young Chemalle. ‘He is 
dead and gone,’ said the Irishman ; ‘and the more’s 
the pity, when there are so many knaves and fools 
left living. We had to part, sir, three weeks after 
ou left us in Paris, for the old man that brought 
him up, and was his guardian, though not much 
of a relation, I understand—just a kind of far-out 
cousin to his mother—died suddenly, and all his 
affairs went upside down. The poor boy went home 
to Louisiana, to look after some plantations he was 
heir to; but he took the yellow fever on the very 
day he reached New Orleans—bad-luck to it !—and 
made a most edifying end. I got the whole account 
from a lawyer who was man of business to the family; 
they were real gentry, you see; the letter is in a 
queer cramped handwriting; but I keep it in the 
bottom of my trunk—that is, when I have one, which 
is not the case at present—and read it on Sundays 
and holidays, to do me good.’ 

I was shocked to hear of the death of poor Che- 
malle. He had looked younger than myself, in such 
good health and high spirits when I saw him last, and 
so clever, good-natured, and agreeable, that, casual 
acquaintance as he was, I felt ready to cry as well as 
Dargan. ‘He is in the bowers above,’ said that excel- 
lent tutor and travelling companion, ‘if ever a boy 
went there, Mr Whiteman’ [I forgot to mention that 
such is my own designation]. ‘I never knew the man 
who would stand by one in » — or get one out 

e 


of it better; many a day me with old 
Chaserau.’ 

*Chaserau !’ said I, the widow coming across my 
mind once more. 

‘Yes, that was his governor’s name; a confounded 


old crust when he took the precise turn. It don’t 
occur often, I'll allow; but when a Frenchman is 
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icular, there is no coming up to him. Chemalle 
used to stand by me, rest his soul, and we got throu 
many a difficulty with the old one; bad-luck to him, 
it was his dropping off that brought back the boy in 
the bad season to take the yellow fever and die. His 
affairs are all gone to smash, I am told; and his 
widow, whom ome thought so fortunate—a really 
fine woman, Mr Whiteman, I wonder she took the old 
fellow with all his money—is here in a milline 
establishment, ee for herself and child. If 
were the owner of thousands,’ and Dargan looked 
down at his seedy garments, ‘it would be my pride 
and glory to say to that woman, come and share my 
heart and home.’ 

‘ Did you see much of her in Chaserau’s time, and 
how do you know she is here?’ said I—the little 
discretion I had, and my knowl of the man, 
keeping me from letting out all the wonder and 
interest with which his discourse inspired me. 

The widow, who had appeared so insensible to my 
addresses, and whose disposable negro I had bought at 
such a price, had not left her cottage to visit up- 
country relations, but crept away from the scene of 
her former grandeur to work and hide her poverty in 
a strange northern town, after paying off the spiteful 
wine-merchant, and leaving her old nurse safe in 
house and home. Noble-minded woman! Could not I 
make out her whereabouts, and shew the full extent 
of my disinterested affection: it would be an awful 
sacrifice, no doubt; but I was getting tired of the 
Hobson and Dabs’ government; boarding-houses were 
all the same; there was nothing like domestic life for 
keeping a man steady. But what a disappointment 
came with Dargan’s reply. 

‘I did not see pe of her: the old fellow was 

icular—jealous, may be ; old crusts always are. As 
or her being here, I know it by seeing her at chapel 
last Sunday. I shouldn’t have mentioned it, but you 
are a gentleman, and will understand that it’s a 
secret. She didn’t want to be known at first, poor 
lady ; but when I came up, and would speak to her 
for old times’ sake, she asked me not to recognise 
her in future, nor mention her being in town to any 
old acquaintances I might happen to meet; which was 
eee, considering her great down-come. I pledged 
my honour not to say a word about it, where she 
worked or where she lived, and you are too much of 
a gentleman to expect I should.’ 

did expect it, nevertheless, and I took Dargan 
home with me, in hopes that the facts would 
come out in course of conversation ; but though he 
enjoyed himself as of old with cigars, and brandy 
and water—the latter in a decreasing ratio—and 
wound up the evening by singing Vhe Boys of 
Kilkenny, interspersed with renewed lamentations 
for Chemalle, I could extract no further intelli- 

mce regarding the fair widow. On that point, 

argan was determined to keep his pledge of 
honour. I was equally resolute to keep my interest 
in the subject from him; he was not the confidant 
one could have desired. There had been many a 
thrust and many a parry between us; every stiff glass 
he mixed gave me renewed hopes of coming at the 
secret. In my eagerness, I forgot the extreme 

ntility of the house, the terrors of Hobson and 

abs, and the landlady’s principles. We were fortu- 
nately at a considerable distance from the scenes of 
evening grandeur: the house was large. I knew my 
valet was in the dressing-room, and had been warned 
to give notice if the noise rose above high-water mark. 
Dargan had got through part of his song, and was 
pausing to recollect the next verse; there was conse- 
quently a momentary silence, through which we could 
hear a low hum from Julius Cwsar, entertaining 
himself on his watch. 

‘What’s that, Whiteman?’ said my companion 
with a frightened look. 

‘It’s only my valet in the dressing-room.’ 


‘Your valet!’ Dargan was positively getting 


gh | sober. 


; but it did not seem to restore his spirits, and he 
left me earlier than I expected. 

His subsequent comings were frequent; the used- 
up man had not many friends to call on of my 
standing, and Dargan had a special liking for gentility. 
I encouraged him chiefly on account of the widow; 
but all my attempts at extracting intelligence failed. 
So did my beet | the streets, looking into 
milliners’ windows till they must have thought I was 
going to set up in opposition, and buying a dozen times 
more gloves and perfumery than I had any use for, in 
hopes of getting a glimpse of her at work or on her 
way. I got no glimpse, and I got no intelligence ; 
but I observed that my seedy friend cast curious, 
stealthy, and half-frightened glances at my valet 
every time he entered the room; and I guessed there 
was something in Dargan’s mind which he meant to 
keep from me as well as the widow's whereabouts. 
I had bought Julius Cesar from Madame Chaserau 
and her man of business in the most legal and regular 
manner; I had found him an excellent servant— 
clever, careful, and attentive, given to no vice, no 
neglect of duty, going out only when he was allowed, 
to take a walk on week-days, or to the Catholic 
chapel on Sundays, not a to mix with the 
white servants of the house—who a course considered 
him inferior, as a Sambo—yet too genteel to associate 
with the common negroes, and bent on fulfilling my 
slightest wish. On that account, he had told me a 
= deal about the Chaseraus, as before related ; but 

never heard him mention the name of young 
Chemalle; and when questioned on that subject, 
though he did not seem exactly frightened, Julius 
Cesar looked unusually reserved. What had he to hide 
regarding the handsome and early deceased boy; and 
what was there in Dargan’s mind concerning himself ? 
These questions puzzled me; they were vague, and 
could not be put in words; yet I felt that there was 
something mysterious about my valet, and it was 
soon evident that the same feeling pervaded the whole 
house. Julius Cesar was good-natured and obliging, 
though distant with them all ; he kept his own place, 
had a certain mode of keeping other people in theirs, was _ 
every way regular, and did nothing remarkable that 
I could see; yet from Hobson and Dabs downward, 
the entire household, landlady, boarders, and servants, 
ae Song notes, and manifestly no friendly ones, 

I was little with the company within doors that 
winter. Partly my anxiety to discover the widow, 
partly the visits of Dargan, and partly a turn for 

cing to the theatre I had taken, as idle men will, 
Kept my evenings occupied ; but I observed that the 
young ladies whispered mysteriously, that the 
old ones shook their heads, that the men looked 
curious, and the landlady frowned, and I can’t say 
how I found out it was all about Julius Cesar. 
What had they heard of the fellow’s doings in some 
former time and place? In my service, he did nothing 
that could offend the proprieties of Fifth Avenue, 
high and mighty as they were. The case was too 
delicate for public investigation. There was no use 
in taking Julius Cesar privately to task; there 
would be as little satisfaction got out of Dargan: 


. ‘Yes ; Julius Cesar, a negro I got in New Orleans ; 

and a very clever fellow in 
= ‘It’s strange ;’ and Dongen stirred up his glass. 
or There was deep silence in the dressing-room by this 
thee time. ‘A negro you got at New Orleans !’ 

‘ah: ‘Yes; you have seen him two or three times 
h mA to-night. What in the world frightens you at his 
singing ?’ 
1 sum ‘Nothing ; oh, nothing, said Dargan, trying to look 
= careless, ‘It was just a fancy—one will take fancies, 
7 I am nervous, you see, with grieving about that poor 
- aa boy.’ And making the glass still stiffer, he drank it 
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whatever the ex-tutor knew, he had reasons for keep- 
ing it close, and evidently stood in something very like 
fear of my valet. As for Julius himself, he went on 
his way, not rejoicing, but taking no more notice of 
descendant of the Leinster kings than if he had 
never seen or heard of him before in all his life, and 
minding the general of the boarding- 
house as little as if he been possessed of neither 
eyes nor ears. 

I was speculating on this curious subject one idle 
afternoon, when somebody knocked at my sitting- 
room door, and in swept the landlady in her best silk, 
already dressed for dinner, and bent on some deed of 
duty or principle. 

‘Mr iteman,’ said she, after responding to my 
astonished greeting, and taking the best seat in the 
room, ‘I have to request, that is, I think it would 
be well if you will provide yourself with another 
residence.’ 

‘That can be easily done, Mrs Peggs’ (I spoke 
as calmly as surprise would allow me); ‘but let me 
inquire why you make such a request. Is there any- 
thing in my conduct unbecoming a gentleman and 
a boarder?’ 

‘No, not exactly that; but I and my friends have 
observed’ (the lady evidently found some difficulty 
in putting her case)—‘have observed that there is 
something strange—something peculiar of late. You 
don’t come to our dancing-parties, Mr Whiteman, and 

oung men are requisite at dancing-parties ; it always 
elps a house.’ 

‘IT am occupied with my own friends and amuse- 


ments, madame, and I was not aware that a boarder | be 


might not absent himself when he thought proper.’ 
* Well, it is not that either, Mr Whiteman.’ 
‘What is it then, madame? Speak plainly, if you 


* You have got a valet.’ 

‘Does my servant give any offence in the house ?’ 

‘No, not exactly; but he is a strange man. Of 
course, I should not speak about such people, if I were 
not obliged. It’s a hard necessity for a lady, Mr 
Whiteman, but the laundress tells me there is no use 
in washing his bed-linens; she cannot get the black 
of his skin out of them. It is amben| I must say, 
even for a negro.’ 

‘I'll pay for the linens, madame.’ 

‘Of course you will,’ said the landlady. ‘ But some 
of our servants have talked to the man about it. He 
has admitted that his mother was an African born, 
and a fetish woman: no good ever comes of such 
people, nor of the house that harbours them. I know 
enough about n to be sure of that; and if you 
take my advice, Mr Whiteman, you'll sell him down 
South before he gets a hold of you. Depend on it, 
they never give up the fetish, for all the chapels they 
go to, Catholic or Protestant. I don’t accuse your 
servant of anything, but it is contrary to my prin- 
ciples that he should be in this house.’ 

*He shall not be so long, madame; I will find 
another residence for myself and servant, and leave 
this day-week ;’ and I politely bowed out her lady- 
shi wae looked rather disconcerted at her warning, 

not her advice being taken. 

A less — establishment was now more to my 
mind; I knew many such, and took my quarters on 
trial in Washington Street ; but for the days { must 
remain in Fifth Avenue, having nothing better to do, 
and only the undiscoverable widow to think of, I 
took to ee Julius Cesar. There was nothing 
remarkable that I could find out in his doings, except 
that he spent a considerable time in his own room—a 
kind of large closet in the back-attic, and at a dis- 
tance from my superior apartments. A white valet 
would have commanded better accommodation, but 
colour being the chief if not the only rule of rank 
in the United States, a man of his extreme blackness 
could expect no better. He always dressed well, 


yet I could not help wondering and ee know 
if all his time in the attic closet were spent before the 
very small looking-glass allowed him for the study 
of his sable charms. I had been always curious on 
the subject, but Dargan’s fright, and the landlady’s 
warning, made me positively uneasy. My half-yearly 
bringing up in America had sufficed to acquaint me 
with the and wide-spread fear of that i 
institution of the African race, the fetish. I knew 
not how much of real evil might be connected with 
the barbarous superstition; but the dread of it filled 
the southern plantations, was scarcely less powerful 
in the northern towns, notwithstanding all their schools 
and churches, and early impressed on my own mind by 
many an awful tale from the late physician’s house- 
keeper. Those recollections armed me, not with 
co , but meanness, sufficient to listen and peep 
into the transactions of my valet in his attic chamber ; 
but the only discovery I made was, that he kept the 
door rigidly closed, and was up and busy after the 
rest of the house had retired, and sometimes long 
before they thought of rising. 

Julius Cesar had private , on hand, whether 
with the fetish or not; and one Sunday morning 
brought me an irresistible temptation to look after him. 
Most of us were church or meeting goers, but we 
never got up early on Sundays, y because Satur- 
day evenings were generally selected for the soirées 
and dancing-parties, my neglect of which had been so 
solemnly rebuked. The beaux of Fifth Avenue had all 
something to do, however a the belles might 

: warehouses and offices could spare them only on 
the half-holiday, so the dancing came off on Saturday 
evening, and the whole house was consequently late 
on Sunday. It was my last under the genteel and 
hospitable roof. To shew my contempt for the estab- 
lishment and all it contained, I had retired early, 
slept in spite of the soirée, and got up next morni 
some three hours before there was any ibilit B 
breakfast. The morning was wet, I nothing to 
do, and the whole house was silent. I opened my 
sitting-room door, looked out into the long empty 
passage and up the longer stair that wound away 
through floor after floor to the attic. Was Julius 
Cesar doing anything particular there? It was a charm- 
ing time for prying, and nobody to look after me; so 
up I stole on — and without my slippers, flight 
alter flight, till the attic was gained, then the passage, 
then the outside of his room door. There was some- 
thing going on within, a peculiar kind of noise like 
soft scrubbing. Was he working one of the fetish 
spells? I caught something like a groan, and my 
curiosity overcame every other feeling. I seized the 
handle of the door, turned it with a jerk ; both lock 
and latch were old, and it flew open, and there before 
the little glass, in the midst of the littered closet, stood 
a man with the one side of his face as black as jet, 
the other nearly as white as my own; it was turned 
to me, and I knew it not as belonging to my valet, 
but a face I had seen before, and remembered to my 
horror, as that of the dead Chemalle. The other side 
was Julius Cesar himself, as black as ebony, and in 
his nearest hand a brush full of unmistakable paint. 
We stood and looked at each other for fully a 
minute without speaking, and I am not sure which 
looked the most horrifi ‘What are you?’ said I, 
my very hair getting upon end at the thought of a 
valet. 

‘We were good friends once at Paris, said he, 
as if in desperation, as he dropped the brush. ‘ Nothing 
but absolute necessity wo have made me do it; 
but you won't lose your dollars, and nobody need 
be the wiser.’ 

‘ Didn’t you die of the yellow fever?’ said L 

‘ Nota bit of it.’ The fellow was positively smiling. 
‘I only wrote that to Dargan, in a feigned hand, to 


| 
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to me too’—the 
brush in his hand went quicker—‘that old grub of a 
wine-merchant had got his claws on the cottage, and 
I knew it would break her heart to see the poor old 
nurse turned out. There was no other honest way of 
getting two thousand dollars; I knew the disguisi 
power of colour; so having duly informed Dargan 
of my death, I sold myself to you.’ 

‘Sold yourself?’ said I. 

‘Yes. Who else could do it with safety? I was free 
born. My mother was a lady from old France, who 
emigrated with her family to New Orleans—would 
have had Chaserau, I believe—he was young then, but 
too poor; so she married my father, a free man, 
and a cotton-planter up the river. He first ran 
through his plantation, and then died; my mother 
had gone before him, and Chaserau took me. I did 
all I could, as in duty bound, for his widow. A wig, 
a pair of spectacles, a little whiting, and talking 
through the nose, enabled me to act her man of busi- 
ness, and conclude the bargain. It was hard work to 
get her consent, but anything to save the r old 
nurse, and keep a home for the child. She is work- 
ing here in a milliner’s establishment to get up the 
do I'll be as a valet as I ino one He 
was ectly black by this time. ‘ You needn’t know 
anything about it, or we’ll have the abolitionists upon 
us, till 1 am brought back and turned white again. At 
any rate, you won’t lose by the business.’ 

‘T am not afraid of that, and I don’t want to gain,’ 
said I; ‘ the adventure is worth two thousand dollars 
to any man who can spare them. But tell me, like a 
good fellow, where is Madame Chaserau ?’ 

‘At Roulett’s, in Broadway.’ The very first shop 
Ihad searched for her. 

‘Could I see her this evening ?’ 

‘Possibly you might. But it is not her fault that I 
am here, remember. 

‘I am not going to find fault with the lady, but 
only just to tell her what I tell yourself, Mr Che- 

le, that you are free to turn your talents to better 
account than serving me; free to back the two 
thousand dollars when you can, and if you never get 
the money, why, I’ll do without it. But keep black, 
— don’t say a word till we leave this confounded 
ouse.’ 

I ran out of the room to avoid his thanks, and 
also the observation of the waking establishment. 
That same evening found me at Koulett’s private 
door, requesting to see Madame Chaserau. They 
shewed me into a little back-parlour, and she 
came overwhelmed with titade for my gene- 
rosity, Chemalle having stolen out to let her know 
how the land lay. was prepared to astonish 
and delight her still more, and [ don’t remember 
exactly in what words, but the alarming sacrifice 
of my heart and hand was offered. Madame was 
surprised, but not out of her propriety or sound 
sense. She sat silent for a minute, looking at the 
ground, and then said: ‘You are too generous, too 
good for me, sir; but you would not have painted and 
=< | cee to keep a home for my poor nurse and 
c 


I understood her, and I said no more; there was a 
true love and a tried one between the young widow 
and her old husband’s ward. It made her reiuse my 


did offer, and it made her marry him six months 
She could work at the millinery, and he found 
something to do in the way of > They got on 
e can do in the New World; and they 
my two thousand dollars when the 
menting plenty were over with me, and the money 
acceptable, which, I regret to say, it has been 
ever since my unique experiment in the Peculiar 
Institution. 


A VERY MODEST CLUB. 


THERE were nine of us altogether: a painter, an 
engraver, two pawnbroker’s assistants, three clerks, 
a watchmaker, and a young innkeeper; and we met 
in a little office about twelve feet square, which we 
hired from a sympathetic law-stationer, who, when a 
favourite play of Shakspeare’s was to be read, would 
ask, and be permitted, to make a tenth. Once a week 
in winter, once a fortnight in summer, we gathered 
ourselves together on 9 Friday night, rain or fair, for 
three years. We read all the plays of the ‘immortal 
bard’ once, and the most famous of them twice over. 
Our officers were a chairman and a sec , and 
we had a biggish book labelled, in all the dignity of 

old-lettering, ‘Minutes of the P ings of the 

ldminster Shaks Club.’ At the close of each 
meeting, we el the chairman who was to preside 
the following week; his duty was to read a short 
paper ates the play, and to maintain due 
decorum at the meetin Whoever might be the 
individual presiding, and whatever his attainments, 
he was deferred to with implicit obedience. It was 
amusing to see the consideration which we paid to 
this functio ; there was a touch of burlesque and 
exaggeration about it which I cannot recall without 


hing. 

ur then, presumed to be well acquainted 
with the play, was expected in his paper to set forth 
its main feature, as well as the merit or the moral 
of it. It often happened, however, that he had not 
previously read the play selected for that special even- 
ing. Be that as it might, we always had a paper from 
the chairman. To be sure, some latitude was allowed 
on the score of originality; whether his remarks were 
derived from study, books, or hearsay was not con- 
sidered material ; what we wanted was ‘his views’ 
as a peg for the debate. After the reading was con- 
cluded, we generally divided ourselves into parties 
for and against the chairman’s dictum, and argued 
the matter out. 

The office of ‘secretary to the Oldminster Shak- 
speare Club’ was no Sinecure. Each member natu- 
rally desired to see his speeches reported, and his 
valuable remarks noted in the biggish book with the 
gold-lettering, and to do this week by week was no 
slight undertaking. We had one secretary—he was 
a clerk—who gave + satisfaction; he 
‘registered all the proceedi as he phrased it, ‘at 
length,’ correctly enough, but with a strange legal 
mannerism. But finding the employment, I suppose, 
less profitable than improving, after two or three 
months of it he retired. Then we had a pawnbroker 
for our secretary, but he was an unprincipled partisan, 
who reported only the speeches upon the side he 
espoused ; and this led to a public movement of dis- 
satisfaction, which caused his removal. Afterwards, 
the duties of the office fell to an individual who did 
not distress himself with very long reports, but who 
managed to satisfy us, or, at all events, to silence 
criticism, and he held the post till our society 
dissolved. 

Our meetings had not the formality, and did not 
present the same features as the ordinary debating 
society. The uncomfortable attitudes of the shy 
members, the suppressed tendency to snigger, except 
when on their legs, of the bolder ones, the break-down, 
the bad speaking, the wild logic, the generally non- 
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<now troubles. Come in, and let me tell you all about it.’ 
e the I stepped in and shut the door, relieved of all 
study ghostly terrors, and ready to laugh at the sto 
iS On ‘Well, you see,’ said Chemalle, coolly proceedii 
ady’s with his colouring process, ‘old Chaserau brought me 
early to be a gentleman—that is to say, fit for allied at 
t me all but spending money. I daresay he meant to pro- 
vuliar vide for me ; I am sure he always treated me as a son, 
knew and might have left me a fortune, if his latter specu- | —————___»_EE 

with lations had been successful; but he and they went ee 
_ together, and you know the poverty to which madame 
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natural condition of all the parties concerned, which 
characterise such societies in general, were not to be 
found with us. A jovial, friendly, fireside-sort-of 
spirit pervaded our Shakspeare meetings; we each 
had something to do every five minutes or so, and 
could have our quiet joke at the end of a scene ; it 
was even not absolutely unprecedented to laugh when 
a member made a in pronunciation, or glaringly 
missed the sense of the passage he was reading. I 
attribute the completeness of our success, in no little 
degree, to the circumstance that smoking (in modera- 
tion) was conceded. 

This was our mode of ac wcnagge The play was, 
say, Coriolanus. Mr Chairman would o with 
reading a few notes, pencilled, perhaps, an hour 
before the meeting, in the following style. ‘In this 
drama’ [juvenile criticism generally commences with 
‘in this drama,’ ‘in this poem,’ or ‘in this composi- 
tion’ ] ‘is delineated the Roman character in its two 
extremes, the haughty patricians and the turbulent 
populace. While the two sets of figures are drawn in 
ar contrasting colours, there are skilfully pre- 
served in both the broad family characteristics which 
belonged to the race. There is (to use the phrase- 
ology of the painters) more freedom of handling than 
delicacy of touch in the play; there is also more 
violence than real pathos; still the characters are 
in the highest degree lifelike; they exhibit Shak- 
speare’s faculty of projecting himself into forms of 
humanity far removed from his own times, experience, 
and sympathy, in full force. Especially is this the 
case in his portraiture of the mob. A mob is Shak- 
speare’s delight, his plaything. He loves to shew the 
machinery of rude passions at work, to wind it up, 
to let it down, to ring its changes and alarms. Yet, 
though contemptuous, he is not misanthropic. The 
character of Coriolanus is harsh and unlovable, but 
with noble traits. Of such men, made more tractable, 
era by the public necessities, the foundation of 

man power was in an earlier day probably built 
up. The story of 


Caius of Corioli, his triumphs and his wrongs, 
His vengeance and his mercy, 


is also the story of other stormy minds in that era 
and in later days. The vice of aristocratic scorn is 
brought out in the play with great bitterness, though 
the vices of the populace are not s It will be a 
point for discussion whether any amount of public 
Injustice, or private wrong, can palliate the crime of a 
citizen conspiring against is country, and bringing it 
to the brink of ruin.’ And thereupon, when the ing 
was finished, a hot debate would arise; some, from the 
love of argument, or the desire to see what could be 
said for a bad cause, taking the side of Coriolanus in 
his traitorous attempt. 

There was plenty of scope in the great dramas for 
discussing rules of action, principles of government, and 
the like. On these we declaimed and generalised to 
our hearts’ content. I am not going to -_ that we 
made any new discoveries in these matters, but I am 
convinced that our discussions were not devoid of 
benefit to ourselves. Admitted that we aimed rather 
high, that our more immediate duties were not served 
in what took place, that vanity and love of talk were 
conspicuous therein, there was still a smack of conflict 
and real intellectual effort about the affair, which were 
good preparations for the serious business of life. 

The circumstance that so many thought it worth 
while to assemble merely to read the plays, gave the 
readings themselves an importance, and our impres- 
sions a vividness which I find it now difficult to 
realise. We were all young men from about twenty 
to twenty-five years of. age. There was a fair amount 
of scholarship in our ranks; there was a great 
deal of ambition, and the smallest admixture of vanity 
and conceit, all of which were exhibited in due course, 
and admired or laughed at as the case might require. 


No single member, however, possessed such decided 
superiority of mental endowment over the rest, or was 
so much below an average, as to be the object of 
remark. One or two could speak with more fluency 
than the others, but we each held our ground manfully ; 
there was a quiet self-assertion amongst us, a desire to 
understand our author, and to reason out problems 

A 5 or paragraph was mem 
in cassention, sitting ave the fire book in hand. 
We were all anxious to — of a famous 
passage or an eloquent burst, an % was our 
indignation if, had fallen mem- 
ber’s share, he failed to do justice to it. It was no 
unusual thing, after some utterance of world-wide 
fame had been rolled forth, for our enthusiasm to get 
the better of our regulations, and signalise itself in a 
cheer. I would I could bring back the frame of mind 
in which I took part in the reading of the Merchant 
of Venice. Several of us had never read it before 
or seen it acted, and the interest mounted high at 
the fourth act. I will venture to say, that at no 
theatre in the kingdom on that night was there more 
genuine appreciation or more hearty enjoyment of the 
great wizard’s creations, than among the knot of young 
men assembled in that little room, which had just a 
suspicion of very ordinary tobacco about it. 

e persons who thus met together were on closer 
terms of inti than common. Many had been 
schoolfellows together, and the rest were well known 
to each other prior to the formation of the society. 
There was consequently more heartiness and less 
solemnity at our meetings than was perhaps quite 
proper. But we prospered famously. We got no 
new members, I think, after the enterprise was fairly 
entered upon, and we wanted none, for in the course 
of a few readings the bond of literary companionship 
was forged. A new-comer would have been behind us 
in our researches, would not have united with us 
kindly, and might even have proved a wet-blanket to 
our enthusiasm. They were jolly, hearty, uproarious 
meetings on the whole; but when the readings were 
of a serious cast, we permitted no levity during their 

or at all events, none of a r to mar 

the effect of the glorious composition. We were of an 
when the sensibilities are allowed free play. An 
observer might have seen cheeks flush and eyes sparkle 
when the pathos was at its height, and changes of 
feeling pursue each other over the countenance of the 
reader as visibly as the gleams and shadows racing 
across an April landscape. In the course of these 
readings we realised for ourselves how much more 
forcible is the effect of imaginative literature when 
read aloud to a sympathising circle, than in private 
rusal. Both the comedy and the tragedy were 
ightened ; the deathless words had their full measure 
of power. Though we laughed long and loud over 
Falstaff, Beatrice, and Benedict and Mercutio, I am 
bound to say the tragedies pleased us best. Shak- 
speare’s jokes and puns seemed rather of a quaint old- 
world cast ; we could not quite understand or relish 
them, but Lear, and Macbeth, and Othello, went 
straight to our hearts. We smarted with the griefs of 
the shadowy sufferers, and gave prompt response to 
_ touch of nature ‘which makes the whole world 


For sound criticism or discriminating analysis, we 
were doubtless too inexperienced. There was plenty 
of commentary, but when not the expression of a 
passionate admiration, it was mostly speculative 
as to the causes and effects of human action. We 
were awed by the power and wide-reaching intel- 
ligence of the dramas, and afraid of lifting up 
our voices in question of aught they contained. 
Faults were doubted to be such, were looked upon 
as part of the plan. Faults were not possible to 
the genius we so idolised. After-life has no doubt 
enabled most of us to form a juster estimate of what 
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then seemed all-perfect. In proportion as we refrained 
from cavil, the teachings of the ‘mighty master’ sank 
into our minds with the force of accepted truths; and 
where all is on the side of h and justice, what 
better manual of the conduct of life could we have 
had? ‘These Shakspearian readings gave us all, I 
believe, some broad views of the world, some safe 
maxims of behaviour, some insight into character, 
which should have served us, and probably has done 
ere NOW. 

A subscription of a very small sum per member 
was sufficient to defray our modest expenses ; in fact, 
at the end of the first six months our chancellor of 
the exchequer proclaimed a surplus, and it became a 
moot-point how to dispose of the nt mone A 
supper was resolved on, in which, of course, the sur- 
plus funds went but a little way. Each member 
invited a friend, speeches were made, recitals from our 
beloved author given, songs and toasts, and quips and 
cranks, went round, and our winter entertainment was 
a grand success. So pleasant was it, that when the 
summer months came, we determined to venture on 
another a little more ambitious. Each member, as 
before, invited one friend, and every gentleman was 
accompanied by a lady, and we mustered in force at a 
pleasant village, the resort of pleasure-seekers, about 
three miles from the scene of our studies. When 
the managers of the undertaking beheld the gay 
party which assembled at their invitation, they were 
—I was on the committee, and speak from my own 
feeli greatly astonished, and rather disconcerted ; 
but when the first formalities were over, we soon got 
into the right vein. Our fair friends were curious 
as to what we meant to do; the gentlemen were 
well pleased to be so well attended. After out- 
door games and tea, and a moderate amount of 
dancing, came the great business of the evening— 
Shakspeare. We had debated it in our wise councils, 
and came to the conclusion that it would not do to 


have a chairman for the occasion; but one of our 
members, who possessed the most assurance, we 


dubbed ‘director,’ and we put him at a small table 
by himself. From thence & made a speech about 
Shakspeare, and the drama, and the unities, and other 
similarly absorbing topics. It was considered an 
interesting speech; it contained an account of our 
society, great laudation of the same, and several meri- 
torious attempts at humour. I suppose it had been 
written and committed to memory, for it appeared 
too good to be extempore. The speaker was rewarded 
with immense applause. Then followed some Shak- 
spearian recitations ; afterwards a scene from Romeo 
and Juliet, in which we had persuaded a young lady 
saga of some histrionic talent to take part; and 

y came the trial-scene from the Merchant of 
Venice. This was well done. From what then took 
place, I should say that any one with a real love and 
appreciation for Shakspeare may act in that incom- 
parable scene successfully. The lights were arranged 
so as to throw their full strength on the miniature 
stage at one end of the room, the remaining part 
where the audience sat being nearly in darkness. 
With a few alterations in dress, a manuscript for 
Portia, a pair of scales and a carving-knife for the 
Jew, were our only theatrical appliances. As the 
ladies were not very familiar with stage representa- 
tions, the effect upon them was powerful. The 
parts were sustained with considerable spirit and 
skill. We had a depressed-looking young man for 
Antonio, a majestic-looking ditto for the e, and 
for Portia the most ladylike gentleman in the corps. 
Portio declaimed beautifully ; whilst the inveterate 
rancour of Shylock, and the sight of his scales and 
knife, told wonderfully on that inexperienced audience. 
Once or twice, during the progress of the scene, I 
recollect hearing a terrified sob from the darkened 
part of the room, and there was tumultuous applause 
at the conclusion. That was a memorable night. 


These entertainments took place half year 

so long as our society continued to exist. A bachelor’s 

in winter, a mixed party in summer. Goodness 

ows how many weddi ensued from the latter ; 
there were a many, I know. 

So, after many a freak and many a pleasant night 
of literary amusement, our Shakspeare Club came to 
an end. It was a combination possible only with 
very eg ame | doubtless, but it was the most 
enjoyable g of its kind I have ever taken part in. 
No society of which I have had experience, select, 
literary, debating, or convivial, has been at all com- 
parable to that little coterie. No duties were 
neglected for it, no labours slurred over next day in 
consequence. We awoke on the morrow of the meet- 
ing without headache or lassitude. It applied a 
healthy stimulus to the imagination, and, let over- 
practical men say what they will, a ripening of the 
judgment was one of its results. We dissolved reluct- 
antly. Two or three of the elder members saw clear] 
enough that it had accomplished the end ouageall 
We had gone through the long list of famous dramas 
faithfully and lovingly, with an enthusiasm that 
seldom flagged, acquiring in the process thorough 
familiarity with these richest of the productions of 

enius. hat else was there to do? Our meetings 
been so pleasant, that we could not allow them 
to continue with the certainty that their interest 
would after a while begin to diminish, and the affair 
finally stop of itself. e preferred to go off with 
éclat, like the well-quoted actor, in full possession of 
his powers, and we did so. The younger members 
were somewhat astonished at the proposal ; but when 
it was shewn how the thing must inevitably dete- 
riorate if continued much longer, all cheerfully 
acquiesced. As social and friendly a little company 
as ever the world saw then separated from each other 
without dissension to go their several ways. 

‘Some are married, and some are dead,’ at this 
present writing, the survivors being middle-aged 
prosperous citizens. It is worthy of remark, that of 
the individuals who constituted our little society, 
not one turned out ill; all have succeeded in a 
greater or less degree, and have taken respectable 
positions in the world. I do not pretend to set up 
the conclusion that this was due to the society; it 
had its influences, and I believe they were for good ; 
but the tendency and stability of each was tested to 
some extent in associating together for such an object, 
and continuing the connection so long. A love of 
literature of this kind is not usually found in indivi- 
duals destined to descend in the social scale. 


THE HOME OF THE GAZELLE. 


No portion of the earth’s surface is so remarkable as 
that vast sandy desert, which, commencing near the’ 
Atlantic Ocean, stretches across the whole continent 
of Africa, and intersected by the Nile, the Red Sea, 
and the Persian Gulf, extends eastwards to the brink 
of the valley of the Indus. Around this immense 
basin, which has not unaptly been called an ocean of 
sand, and which in remote ages unquestionably 
formed the bed of a sea, countries rich in vegetation 
display every variety of terrestrial beauty. But is 
this waste itself necessarily condemned to eternal 
barrenness? Has it always been sterile? Even now, 
is it not customary for geographers and travellers to 
assume a degree of aridity in this wilderness which 
in point of fact does not exist? Here and there, 
though at wide intervals, patches of emerald, more 
or less extensive, diversify the surface, affording 
sustenance to man and beast, and suggesting the 
idea that nothing but ingenuity is wanting to 
reclaim the plains of the Sahara, and convert them 
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of pine-trees i 
ing the plantations till they should cover the whole 
desert. This, however, without discovering fresh 
sources of moisture, would be impossible, for not 
only does it never rain in that part of Africa, but 
no dew falls, so that the most polished Damascus 
blade may be exposed there naked for weeks without 
contracting the slightest rust. Yet far below, in the 
hidden veins of the earth, water is always running 
and sparkling, ready to bubble up at the bidding of 
science to become the drink of man, diffuse itself far 
and near, and transform wide expanses of sterility 
into so many paradises. Once far in the Sahara, we 
came upon a slight depression, not more than three- 
quarters of a mile in length by about a quarter of a 
mile in breadth, m as a rice-field, or an English 
meadow in May, dotted with mimosa copses, thickets 
of tamarisks, and clumps of palm-trees, and sown 
with corn up to the very edge of the sand, which 
formed a en frame about this beautiful picture. 
The creator of this diminutive oasis was a spring, 
which threw up its waters spontaneously at the head 
of the little valley. 

The French government of Algeria has for some 
time been engaged in carrying a line of stations from 
the Atlas towards Senegal, duking at each an artesian- 
well. The Moggrebin Arabs, when they saw the 
Franks boring in the dry sand, were unable to 
restrain their laughter, but observing them persevere, 
shook their and concluded that Allah had 
smitten them with madness. At length, the borer 
was drawn out, and up spouted the water to the 
height of forty or fifty feet into the air. The scorn 
of the wanderers was now converted into profound 
admiration; they stroked their beards, they again 
and again exclaimed ‘Wallah Bismillah, inwardly 
convinced that the people of the West were possessed 
of more knowledge than could be im by the 
Koran. Around the wells thus crea -groves 
will be planted, houses built, and fortifications thrown 
up; while the surplus water, employed judiciously in 
irrigation, will create gardens with melons and 
cucumbers, whose roots will bind together the fine 
particles of soil, enriched by the manure of horses, 
camels, cows, asses, and sheep. 

When in speaking of the Sahara we use the word 
meee we are guilty of some impropriety, since the 

reat Desert is nag | far from presenting to the eye a 
level surface. On the contrary, it is broken up into 
an endless succession of ravines, valleys, chasms, alter- 
nating with rocky ridges, mountains of sand, jagged 

and vast stony steppes, over which artillery 
might be dragged as easily as over the pavement of a 
city. Yet even here there is life, so that somewhere 
in concealed hollows there must exist wherewith to 
support life. When you pitch your tent on some 
eminence at night, imaginin: —— that you and 
your companions are the only living creatures within 
the circle of the horizon, it is not long before you 
become sensible of your error; for no sooner is the fir- 
mament, blazing with the sun’s rays, exchanged for the 
pape vault, sparkling with planets and constellations, 
or silvered by the moon, than the secret life of the 
desert makes itself felt. Booming like low thunder 
among the rocks, the roar of the lion is perhaps heard, 
or the long lugubrious howl of the jac or the 
hyena’s unnatural laugh, or the scream of some night- 
birds, or the hum of insects, or the snort of the startled 


antelope, or the passing footsteps of the fleet lle. | all 
Once when encamped without tents on a rocky height, 
we spent the night in the desert; being less weary or 
more watchful than my companions, I moved off to a 
little distance from the fire, and sat, rifle in hand, on 


a detached Below me, the sand descended in 
waves towards a dark rift in the waste, which 
could not but fancy contained water. The moon 
was at the full, and rendered the whole landscape 
resplendent with its light. Presently, over the edge 
of the rift, I beheld numerous animals ascend, and 
advancing up the slope, begin to sport and frolic on 
the soft sand. These were troops of gazelles, light, 
fleet, graceful, and so diminutive, that one which we 
afterwards caught and tamed used, by bringing its 
hind and fore feet together, to perch easily on the palm 
of my hand. animals have their May games and 
morris-dances. The gazelles having, it 1s to be pre- 
sumed, fed and drunk to their satisfaction, now gave 
themselves up to frisking and amusing themselves b 
moonlight. Not perceiving me, they chased eac 
other up to the foot of the rock on which I sat, then 
scoured away to the edge of the rift, then bounded off 
to the right, to the left, leaping and springing over 
each other, their tails wagging, and their black annu- 
lated horns occasionally retlecting the moonlight from 
their polished surfaces. Not a sound was heard but 
that of their light feet in the sand, which became a 
little louder when they traversed some patch of rock. 
Presently a large dark head was thrust up above the 
of the rift—it was that of the dib or African 
wolf, which, watching his opportunity, sprang forth 
as a column of the harmless creatures was sweeping 
unsuspectingly near his lair. But he sprang in vain. 
Flying rather than running up the slope, they dis- 
tanced him in a second, and as he was still giving 
chase, though fruitlessly, a ball from my rifle brought 
him to the earth. But though their enemy was slain, 
the gazelles appeared no more. Like a cloud driven 
before a hurricane, they swept along the desert, and 
vanished too rapidly to be followed by the eye. 
While I was regretting their departure, and reloading 
my piece, a new scene presented itself. From among 
the pinnacles of the neighbouring cliffs, several huge 
birds emerged, and alighting on the sand, at once, 
with fierce screams, plunged their beaks and talons 
into the body of the dib, which they tore piecemeal, 
and devoured in a few minutes. 

Our track from west to east crossed the route of 
the caravans to and from the interior, and, just as 
morning broke upon the wilderness, we beheld 
a ing us from the south a string of more than 
a thousand camels, toiling through the c defiles, 
with a troop of horsemen in the van, and droves of 
negroes, big and little, trudging behind the camels. 
One little, boy, not quite five years old, had, we were 
assured, walked barefoot more than two thousand 
miles, and yet looked plump and strong. The slave- 
caravans usually perform their journeys by night, and 
encamp during the day, when the heat is far too 
intense to allow pedestrians to make much way, the 
sand being scorched by the sun till it resembles the 
ashes of a furnace. to 
the Jellabis, or slave-merchants, as so many ghouls 
or efreets, harsh, cruel, savage, with the whip for ever 
in hand, and menaces and imprecations on their li 
We found them quite otherwise—a crew of jolly, 
good-natured vagabonds, sleek and merry, who lived 
on the best possible terms with their captives, whom 
they treated with as much kindness as if they had 
been their children. The horsemen were Turks, who 
had, properly speaking, no connection with the 
Jellabis, but having fallen in with them on the 
borders of Sennaar, had consented to accompany them 
for a consideration, and protect their property from 
the ferocious Sheigya. e witnessed with no little 
interest the mode in which these dealers in women 
and children pitched their camp. The camels were 
ranged in a circle, which was so large as to 
encompass the whole caravan; the water-skins were 
taken off their backs, and a limited portion of the 
precious fluid doled forth to each; food was then put 
into bags, which were slung on their noses, when they 
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were assumed to be provided for. While this process 
was going on, we noticed another still more curious. 
A number of iron-shod poles were stuck deep in the 
sand, so as to form a spacious quadrangle, and to 
these were suspended curtains of white calico, about 
five feet in height. This enclosure was for the 
women, many of whom, raising themselves on tiptoe, 
shewed their laughing faces over it, to gaze at us. 
The children, without a rag of covering, went where 
they pleased, some sitting down upon the sand within 
the enclosure, and some without. Cooking then 
commenced, and of whatever the dishes wae have 
consi the smell was savoury. Though this, 
technically, was a slave-caravan, the merchants by no 
means confined their speculations to human creatures ; 
there were piles of elephants’ teeth, large bales of 
ostrich-feathers, boxes of gold-dust, dried fruits, and 
other articles of use or luxury. Among the slaves, 
a great difference was observable. genuine 

ne; having learned what they were to e 
in Egypt—husbands, fine clothes, trinkets, abundant 
food, and a good deal of idleness—were as happy and 
merry as Greeks; while the Galla and Abyssinian 
irls were sullen, dejected, moody, often refusing their 
‘ood, and exhibiting, it was said, an inclination to 
seems to together apocryphal, since, thoug ey 
daggers, they never used them. Apart 

m weariness, the children have the best time of 
it, since on the road they are put into the camels’ 
panniers when they chance to be empty, together 
perhaps with a favourite woman to nurse them. If 
you remark to the Jellabis upon the wicked nature 
of their dealings, they will reply: ‘What! is it nota 
meritorious action to snatch these wretches from the 
depths of ignorance and idolatry, to make known to 
them the truths of El Islam ?’ 

A comparison has been often instituted between 
the ap and characteristics of the great Sahara, 
and those of the steppes of Central Asia, and the 
llanos of South America, though in reality they 
totally differ from each other. The South American 
desert, if it can be so called, is barren only during a 
portion of the year, while, except the waste of Kobi, 
the Asiatic steppes are never barren at all. The 
African wilderness, on the other hand, constitutes a 
huge barren, dotted with spots of fertility, which, 
however, though far more numerous than is generally 
supposed, can hardly be said to interfere with its 
— features. One phenomenon is peculiar to the 

ican wilds—we mean those pillars of sand, which 
resembling the water-spouts of the ocean, march 
athwart the desert commonly from north to south, 
and present perhaps the most sublime spectacle that 
can be beheld on the globe’s surface. The causes and 
configuration of these columns seem to be explicable 
by no ordinary laws of nature, unless we suppose the 

icles of sand to attain so great a tenuity and 
om by incessant motion and friction, as to 
resemble those of water, and to be acted upon equally 
by heat. Whatever opinion we may form upon this 
point, the sand-pillars are produced in the following 
manner: On a vast unsheltered level, immediately 
before or about noon, when the suns’ rays pouring 
down perpendicularly seem to occasion an agitation 
in the surface of the desert, which is lifted up like 
vapour, and fluctuating, quivering, glancing, corus- 
cating, presents the aspect of a tremulous sea. 
Gradually the more subtile particles, attracted by 
the sun, be in to whirl round, assume a circular form, 
and rise visibly into the air, gyrating like a screw, until 
the column, forty or tifty feet in diameter, attains 
sometimes to the height of more than a quarter of 
amile. Buta — pillar is never perhaps formed. 
The causes which uce this sandy exhalation, acting 
at once upon a large circumference, call up at the 
same instant a mighty colonnade, which put in motion 
by the north wind, moves swiftly along the desert, 
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the columns, forty or fifty in number, preserving the 


hazy glare of the south. Nothing is so much dreaded 
by the caravans as these gigantic phenomena, for 
should they collai and fall, they would bury a 
whole army beneath their ruins. The moment, there- 
fore, they are seen in motion, every living creature flies 
at its utmost speed out of their track, so as if possible 
to keep to the windward, for so great is their velocity 
that nothing moving in the same direction could 
escape them. Though most es visible far 
west in the Sahara, they can only eld in their 
full grandeur in the vicinity of the Upper Nile, when 
by some rare chance they spring up in the morning or 
evening, at which time the moisture supplied by the 
river mingling with the suns’ slanting rays, creates 
a stupendous rainbow to span these Titan columns 
as they move before the north wind. At such times 
reflecting the light from their sides, which glitter like 
burnished brass in the sun, they look like so many 
huge towers of fire, thrown up into the air by magic. 
Screened behind a rock, we behold the denizens of 
the waste, especially the antelopes and the gazelles, 
holding up their heads, and gazing in terror, as if they 
snuffed destruction in the } wen bey Then wheeling 
about in échelons, they dart away, and seem to bury 
themselves in the sand, so instantaneously do they 


vi 

One of the prettiest features of gazelle-life is to 
be enjoyed on the banks of the great African river 
between midnight and morning. Concealing your- 
self carefully behind a block of porphyry, you soon 
hear the tramp of numerous light feet advancing 
across the sand towards the water. If the moon be 
favourable, you may behold thousands of lles 
and antelopes, their white tails and bellies cing 
in the light, crowding the river’s margin, and gently 
pushing each other aside, in their eagerness to plun 
their noses in the stream. Sometimes, invited le the 
placid waters, and impelled by the influence of the 
glowing atmosphere, some adventurous male plun 
in, and is followed by the whole herd, which frolics 
and splashes about, till a sudden moan of the wind, 
the fall of a stone from the bank, or some similar 
sound, alarms the timid creatures, upon which they 
swiftly regain their own element, and retire fleet as 
arrows towards their grazing-grounds. Moving 
across the desert from west to east, you sometimes 
come suddenly upon an extensive valley, clothed 
thickly with acacia-woods, palm-groves, and perhaps 
an occasional gimany or Egyptian sycamore, towering 
above all the vegetation around, with cornfields, 
hamlets, chapels, and tombs. The Bedouins who 
inhabit these oases, which are very extensive, addict 
themselves to a branch of industry, the existence of 
which could hardly be imagined by those who enter- 
tain the prevalent idea of the desert—that is, they. 
are charcoal-burners, and carry on a large and pro- 
titable trade with Nubia and Egypt. It is accordingly 
obvious that the woods must be immense, since you 
frequently meet iong strings of camels, laden with 
acacia ch making their way towards the cities 
and villages, under the guidance of sooty Arabs, who 
leave purposely upon their hands and faces the marks 
of their calling. 

To enjoy ‘the delights of desert-life, a man must 
have a taste for all the changes effected by nature in 
those latitudes, among which few are so magnificent 
as the dawn. In the south, there is one feature 
of this phenomenon which, not being observable 
among us, has no name in our lan, —we mean the 


alba of the Romans, and the aube of the French. 
We never say the white of the dawn, because with 
us the morning does not assume that colour ; but in 
the desert a milky resplendence resting on the line of 
the eastern horizon, is the first forerunner of the sun’s 


approach. For a few moments, it plays and quivers 
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penetrated by transverse lines of saffron and crimson, 
which, enlarging every instant, overpower the alba, 
and convert the — into a low pee arch, om. 
petually rising and expanding. e aj nee 
the pon. these moments is lovely. 
First it appears to be wrapt in a veil of pearly gray, 
which, as you gaze, becomes lighter, richer, more trans- 
parent, disclosing the gold of the sand, the metallic 
veins of the my deep green of the trees, the 
blue enamel of the river, and enabling you to perceive 
the flocks and herds, for the most part buried in 
slumber, scattered over the landscape. Then, as the 
= of the east becomes more intense, vast bars of 

is lazuli extend above the bright incandescence, 
till the blood-red rim of the sun, thrusting itself up 
behind the distant mountains, clothes all nature 
with an investiture of many coloured light. The 
western ridges, as they receive his first rays, are for 
the moment conve into piles of precious stones, 
amethysts, rubies, beryls, chalcedonies, sapphires, 
which, sparkling, glittering, and intermingling their 
varied hues, delight the eye, till, as the orb rises 
higher in the firmament, they are stripped of their 
glories, and exhibit themselves in their habitual sober 

. There were nations, we are told, in Africa that 

daily cursed the sun, which burned up the earth 
beneath them, and seethed the brains in their woolly 
heads, till it rendered them blasphemous. There are 
times, no doubt, in which the sun looks very terrible 
to wa in the desert; but we ourselves never 
beheld him in his brightness without keen sen- 
sations of joy. We seemed to acquire double vitality 
while imbibing his glowing heat, as with scorching 
splendour he rolled through the blue vault over our 
h The camel, too, on which we were mounted, 
looked lovingly on the great sun, rearing its long 
snake-like neck, and turning its eyes proudly towards 
the illuminator of the earth. Neither have we ever 
known an Arab who did not experience a a 
pleasure in receiving the sun’s kisses on his chee 
while journeying through the burning waste. 

In the Asiatic desert touching upon the confines of 
Beloochistan, the phenomenon of the mirage is beheld 
in its greatest perfection. You approach a small plain, 
encircled by rocks, and ere you descend into it, observe 
with astonishment and delight a cool limpid lake, in 
which you soon expect to lave your limbs and quench 
your thirst. All surrounding objects are distinctly 
reflected from its surface, the overhanging rock, the 
stunted bush, the ruined tower, together with your 
camel and your own face. But as you advance, you 
—— you have been gazing on an illusion—the 

e vanishes, and is replaced an atmosphere of 
burning dust, which the sun =a air had converted 
into the semblance of water. Here you may notice 
an extraordinary feature in the civil wars of the 
animal kingdom. As the gazelle and the antelope are 
nibbling the withered grass, an eagle from the Elburz, 
or a great falcon from Central Asia, sweeps along 
the plain, knocks over the harmless grazers, and then 
fastening on their breasts, speedily makes a hole, 

h which it tears out their liver. One of these 
fierce birds, when greatly pressed by hunger, has been 
known to strike down a horse, and make om its prey. 
But in Africa, the lle’s enemies are four-footed like 
itseli—the wolf, the jackal, the hyena, the lion, the 
prints of whose huge feet we have often seen in the 
sand fresh and moist with those of its light prey, only 
a short distance in front. It may be doubted, how- 
eyer, whether the lion, in spite of his immense bounds, 
ever overtakes the lle in a fair run. We have 
measured the hconie bee never found them equal 
the space said to be cleared by the Asiatic lion at a 
leap—that is, thirty feet. But this was on a short 
grassy plain, and the bound was made over a trench ; 
whereas the African lion whose feats we observed 
had to make his springs in deep loose sand, where from 
fifteen to twenty feet marked the limits of his leaps. 


The gazelle pursued, small as it 
descent cleared from eight to ten 


the sand so lightly that its f i 
isibl 5 


MAN-HUNTING. 


TuE doctrine of Nemesis was not a more favourite 
one with the ancients than it is with us, and the 
‘sensation’ novel and the ‘situation’ play, if they 
would hope to become popular, must ok bring about 
its revenges. More enthralling, however, even than 
those are found to be the histories of actual retribu- 
tion, the narration of those slow but certain steps by 
which Justice, not undeviatingly, but with relentless 

rseverance, pursues the robber or the murderer. 

e chase of something—from the pursuit of the 
king of beasts to following the trail of a red her- 
ring—is attractive to almost every one; but a Man- 
hunt, the tracking of a blood-stained wretch who 
imagines that he silenced his victim because he 
has killed him—who trusts in the fallacious saying 
that Dead men tell no tales—this, indeed, rivets the 
attention of all mankind. Society, which the offender 
has outraged, is threatened so long as he is at large, 
and peruses the details of his capture with an interest 
not only not fictitious, but personal. Hence it is that 
there are no narratives more eagerly devoured than 
those which profess to chronicle the doings of the 

ese professio} ntlemen are supposed e 
vulgar the of the Deus ‘Machind—to 
be n to the disentanglement of a difficulty 
when the sagacity of ordinary mortals fails. They 
have, however, enormous advan to start with in 
comparison with the rest of the world. Nature, in 
the first instance, has made them ‘keen through 
subtlest snares to track Suggestion to her inmost cell, 
and they have been chosen for this particular line on 
account of that aptitude ; their time is entirely given 
up to the pursuit in question; and they have sufficient 
money supplied for the prosecution of their researches. 
Under such circumstances, the wonder should be, 
not that so many murderers have been brought to 
Justice, but that there have been any murders—and 
there have been several, even of late years—the per- 
petrators of which have remained undiscovered. The 
sagacity of the detective policeman is as t as_his 
honesty is unquestionable, but it concerns itself onl 
with one class of offenders, although it is true wi 
by very far the largest class. e judgment b 
which his conclusions are arrived at is conventio’ 

A crime committed under exceptional circumstances 
and without the usual concomitants, is too much for 
him. He is baffled by a Road Murder. A case like 
that should have been confided to more delicate 
hands. It is probable that his Grace the Archbisho: 
of Dublin would not have undertaken the job, but if 
he had, we believe his assistance would have been 
most valuable, and so would that of Dr Whewell or of 
Mr John Stuart Mill. In connection with the ordin- 
ary and highly useful detective force, we believe that 
some gentleman of more sensitive mental organisation 
ought to be ps be A highly trained intellect 
occupying itself exclusively with matters of this kind, 
might effect much—and especially in aes ‘motive’ 
—where the cleverest man of action would fail. 

It cannot, however, be said that our present detec- 
tives do not perform all the duties that can be 
expected of them. They are energetic and _trust- 
worthy persons, and a terror to evil-doers indeed. The 
murderer of ordinary type has very little chance of 
escaping the clutches of that respectable " of men 
in scrupulously unobtrusive garments, whom his 
favourite periodicals entitle the Bloodhounds of the 
Law. When he is ‘ wanted,’ it is pretty certain that 
he will be fetched. In Paris, in spite of the infinitely 
greater facilities for detection which are afforded by 


OR 
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the system of passports, the ions of lodging- 
houses, workmen’s tickets, and the like, the detectives 
are neither so certain nor so speedy in their action as 
in England. It is impossible to read the autobio- 

phy of M. Canler,* head of the detective police of 
Frence for the last ten years, and compare it with the 
records of our own detective force during the same 
time, without coming to this so far satisfactory con- 
clusion. The publication of the book has been sup- 
pressed by the Count de Persigny, though not until 
after the first fortnight, during which no less than 
three editions were exhausted ; and we are not sur- 
prised that the French government is unwilling that 
the working of its police system should be disclosed. 
An institution which countenances criminals in order 
to make them betray their companions, is not likely to 
court the observation of the public. At one time— 
and there is no evidence in the work before us of the 
practice being discontinued—felons were set at liberty 
on condition that they should act professionally as 
denouncers, and each month supply the prefecture 
with a settled minimum of criminals—often entrapped 
into crime by their denouncers, or even not guilty at 
all—under pain of bein ie cater to prison. The 
notorious Vidocq gained hi on upon these con- 
ditions, and began honest (?) life with a fixed salary 
of L.4 a month, and a premium for each arrest. 

When M. Canler was promoted to be peace-officer 
from his previous subordinate position in the detec- 
tive force, he felt miserable without his agents, and 

et there was not one sous out of the 31,200 francs, 
anaaty at his disposal, to be expended in spies! ‘I 
had therefore,’ says he, ‘ to seek auxiliaries sufficiently 
disinterested to serve me gratuitously ; but as perfect 
disinterestedness is rare, I sought among the individuals 
whom I had to watch for those who might be useful 
to me as informers and allies.’ He engaged, therefore, 
in his service, by threats of continually harassing them 
if they did not play into his hands, the outcast women, 
the keepers of low lodging-houses, and the street- 
hawkers. Unhappily, not everybody could be coerced ; 
some had to be bribed. ‘ Each day I gave away some 
theatrical orders out of the heap sent at that time 
to the police commissioners. These orders, sold for 
fifty centimes to persons who wished to enter without 
waiting their turn, secured each of my men some 
three or four francsaday. This sale insured a modest 
livelihood, and allowed them to devote all their time 
to me.’ 

When M. Canler was appointed chief detective in 
1848, even the established system of pea ay Nog 
plete as it was thought to be, seemed to him to 
need extension. ‘I resolved to organise a brigade of 
informers, whom I called my irregular Cossacks ; for 
this purpose, I enlisted new convicts, and subjected 
them to regular discipline. ae —_ received 

igh , for the pecuniary retribution ve my 
wall by preserving them from want, was tended 
to prevent them from seeking means of existence in 
crimes, and by thus binding them to the police, make 
them afraid of falling into their clutches again. 

‘They were expected to do the “dépét” and the 
“St John.” At four o'clock every rnoon, the 
detectives pay a visit to the prisoners confined in the 
dépét of the prefecture. Some of my Cossacks accom- 
panied them, to see whether there might be among 
them any ex-companions at the hulks or prison, who 
had concealed themselves under false names, in order 
to escape the maximum of punishment which justice 
allots to relapsed convicts. This visit was called by 
the detectives “ doing the dépét ;” but the robbers, in 
their picturesque and figurative language, used to 
say that they were going to “pass the censorship.” 
Rounds were made daily through Paris and the 
suburbs, where criminals lounge and spend the day in 


drinking, while waiting till night allows them to slip 
into town and attempt some criminal trick. The 
informers marched ahead, and the agents followed 
about fifty yards behind, nothing shewing that they 
were in any way connected together. When the first 
met any escaped convict, or any man who had broken 
his ban, he quickly raised his hat or cap in a certain 
manner ; then the — walked up and arrested the 
man, who was completely ignorant by whom he was 
denounced, or how they had managed to discover him. 
This was called “doing the St John.” My Cos- 
sacks never assisted the police agents under an; 
circumstances; they never aided in an arrest; 
they were never asked to join in any important 
operation, and they were ever passive instruments 
in the hands of my agents, acting according to the 
orders given them, just as the ox obeys the goad, 
but thus composing an exclusive and most secret 
surveillance, intended to act as an appendix to the 
lice, and not to represent it, as was the case under 
yee be his successor, Coco Latour.’ 

Besides his Cossacks, M. Canler had a secret police, 
composed of liberated convicts under surveillance— 
ticket-of-leave men. He allowed some of these persons, 
who are forbidden to live in Paris, to remain there 
upon the express condition that they should employ 
their Sundays* in his service, by taking a walk either 
in the city or the suburbs, and sending in a report in 
writing on Monday, in which they informed him of 
any meetings with their old companions, and of the 
plans of the same. No wonder that these wide- 
spread nets caught es 4 fish, and that M. Canler 
became the acknowledged chief of a calling in which 
emulation plays a great part. His personal sagacity, 
too, was really very remarkable. Upon examinin 
the traces of any burglary more dexterously exeew 
than usual, he would not hesitate to pronounce who 
did it, so well he knew the ‘style’ of his various 
burglars, just as a connoisseur detects at a glance 
the peculiar characteristics of this or that engraver or 
painter. French felons, however, have certainly an 
originality to which our own cracksmen for the most 
e cannot pretend. French assassins are actuated 

y motives more sublime than those which impel our 
vulgar cut-throats. One unmalicious villain murders 
an entire stranger, a working-man, without a sous in 
his pockets. He explains that he had really no inten- 
tion of murdering him at all. He had made up his 
mind to kill a certain journeyman hairdresser, but 
without any ill-feeling even in that case; only No. 
1 was late for his appointment, and No. 2 having 
come that way by chance, why, he killed him. It did 
not matter which, unless for the sentiment of the 
thing (for he dad taken a fancy for the hairdresser), 
the homicide’s sole object being to gain possession of 
the police-book of a working-man, his own credentials 
having become unsatisfactory, and therefore incon- 
venient. One Gaillard, again, a wretch whose only 
thoughts would seem to have been on blood and 
vengeance, employs the days previous to the execu- 
tion of his sentence in making chaplets, which he 
sends porters to lay on the tomb of his sweetheart at 
Pere la Chaise—it being for her murder that he is 
about to suffer. 

To die game, is the great object of the English 
ruffian ; but with the Frenchman it is a point of honour 
to die affably, and with a politeness that is by no 
means his characteristic on other occasions. Lacenaire 
(a murderer) embraces Avril (another) on the scaffold, 
and proceeds to salute our author in this manner: 
‘There you are! good-morning, Monsieur Canler : 
it is very kind of you to have come. Is Monsieur 
Allard here?” I replied in the affirmative. During 
this colloquy, his face was smiling, and did not evince 
the slightest anxiety. Avril boldly ascended the 


* Autobiography of a French Detective. By M. Canler, Ancien 
Chef du Service de Stireié, Ward and Lock.» 


*Those gentlemen only were employed ‘into the hearts of 


whom it was proved that repentance really 
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scaffold steps, and when he was fastened to the fatal 
lanks, he threw his head back and cried, in a power- 
voice: “ Good-bye, my old Lacenaire ! — ad 
To which Lacenaire replied energetically : “ Good-bye, 
good-bye!” Demarest, the executioner of Beauvais, 
who had come to help in this double execution, then 
went up to Lacenaire, and, taking nye be the 
shoulders, forced him to turn, so that he should not 
see the instrument of punishment. Lacenaire yielded 
to the im but turning again directly, he raised 
his head to contemplate the frightful scene that was 
taking place behind him ; he contemplated the knife 
ded over the head of his accomplice, and looked 
at it twice, defiantly saying: “I am not afraid; no, I 
am not afraid ;” and it was only by main force that he 
could be made to turn away. Ere long, he himself 
mounted the steps calmly, and a moment after ceased 
to exist.’ 
M. Canler proceeds ‘to pay a hoi to truth, by 
explaining the contradiction between his own account 


of this execution and the report of it in the public 
pay The authorities were of opinion that the facts 
should not be made public. They determined to shew 
that Lacenaire, ‘the great criminal, the great assassin, 
the man who made a sport of the life of his fellow- 
men, and had shed their blood with cold cruelty, 
broke down in his last moments, and did not “die 


The of the French police, indeed, whose 
mission is, one would think, to teach that ‘honesty 
is the best policy,’ seems to be founded about 
equally on misrepresentation and treachery. It is 
permitted to intermeddle in domestic life in a man- 
ner that would never be tolerated in this country. 
Married ladies, whose imprudence has led them into 
difficulties, appeal to M. Canler with the most touch- 
ing eloquence, and that gallant detective hastens 
to save their reputations by the strong though 
secret arm of the law. ere is, on the other 
hand, little doubt that this misuse of the Detec- 
tive Power fits it for dealing with the exceptional 
cases of which we spoke at the commencement 
of this paper; and the same may be said of its 
constant employment against political criminals, of 
whom we have happily next to none in England. 
In ordinary matters, M. Canler seems to have been 
somewhat less successful than our own detectives, 
although he is not troubled with their modesty. 
Analysis and induction are the smallest words he 
makes use of in describing the operations of his 
sagacious mind. Without being blinded by this sort 
of writing, however, we may see that he is a very 
clever fellow, and it is only just that an example 
should be given of his astuteness. 

A burglary was committed at night in the shop of 
a certain watchmaker in the Rue St Denis. e 
robbers seized ‘a number of gold and silver watches 
hanging in the window, and then went off, leaving 
behind them a wooden-handled chisel, which the 
had employed in bursting the lock, and a candle-end, 
a in a piece of paper about half the size of a 
hand. M. S—— did not discover the robbery till he 
came down to his shop in the morning ; and I was not 
informed of the daring burglary till ten o’clock. I at 
once proceeded with an agent to the shop, in order to 
collect any indications that might help me to discover 
the robbers; but there was not the slightest clue. 
No one had seen them, and, ae the two articles 
to which I have referred, no object of a nature to 
facilitate a search was left in the shop. Under these 
sioner e quarter, who might possess 
more precise data; but this re that 
nothing could be done for the present, and that it 
would be wise to keep quiet for a while, as any steps 
could only lead to loss of time and useless ma 
Then the conversation changed, and while talking of 
one thing and the other, I mechanically took up the 


piece of paper, which was three inches long at the 
most, that surrounded the candle-end. All at once, 
read eath the dirty finger-marks, the four words, 
“Two pounds of butter,” written in an illegible 
manner, and with an ink whose paleness rendered 
them even more disicult to decipher. “By Jove!” I 
exclaimed, “that is a prodigious accident. I must 
find out the person who wrote those words, and then, 
perhaps, I shall get a clue to my thieves.”’’ 

The commissioner does not think much of this 
piece of paper; he warns M. Canler that he intends 
to close the report at four o’clock, and send all the 
articles to the prefecture. ‘ Very good,’ replies our 
author ; and off he starts, accompanied by an agent, 
and holding the little piece of paper. 

‘I jumped into a cab, and visited unsuccessfully all 
the markets in turn. Disappointed, I was returning 
to the commissioner’s office, when I noticed, in the 
Rue Aubrey le Boucher, a butter-dealer, to whom I 
handed my bit of paper, while repeating my usual 
formula. After turning it over and over, the dealer 
said: “ Why, I wrote those words ; but I don’t know 
to whom they were addressed. It is a ticket which I 
stuck on two pounds of butter, sold to some passer-by 
or customer.” On hearing this, I fell back from the 
seventh heaven to earth, and went off. 

‘As I walked along, I said to myself that the 
robbery was performed either at the beginning of 
the night—that is to say, at one in the morning—or 
the burglars waited till a later hour. But the latter 
theory was inadmissible, because at a later hour the 
Rue St Denis is filled with carts oan to market 
and artisans proceeding to work. Hence the robbery 
was committed at about one in the morning. If this 
was the case, the robbers, in order not to arouse the 
suspicion of persons dwelling in the same house as 
themselves, did not go home to bed; they probably 
spent the night in some low wine-vaults—the Cour- 
telle, for instance—and that would explain how, in 
going down the Faubourg du —- they purchased 
the candle in that quarter. While discussing the 
circumstances which must have preceded the robbery, 
I turned into the Rue du Faubourg du Temple, where 
I went from chandler’s shop to chandler’s shop, asking 
whether any one go my bit of paper—it was 
the lantern with which Diogenes sought a man. At 
length I came to No. 62, near the barracks, and to 
my great satisfaction the following answer was 
returned to my question : 

“ Yes, sir; at about half after eleven last night I 
sold a halfpenny candle, wrapped in the paper you 
house.” 

“ What is their trade ?” 

“ Ah, sir, they are as quiet as lambs! They are 
commercial travellers, and both out of work just at 
present. They smuggle laces from Belgium, but they 
are as well oe tee as girls; they see nobody; they 
frequent no bad company; they do not drink or 
quarrel.” 

‘I thanked my chandler for his information, and 
said that it was not with these young men that I 
ses but as I feared lest he might 
warn or give them te tie 
chattering, I sent my agent to fetch one of his 
comrades. During the interval, I made the neigh- 
bours talk, and obtained a description of the e- 
factors. On the arrival of the ¢ ee I set them 
to watch, with orders to arrest robbers if th 
went out, and at four o'clock the next morning 
went up and arrested them. I could see nothing of 
& suspicious nature in their room. I sent for the 
commissioner ; but a search led to no result, and I 

to fear, not that I was mistaken, but that 

arrived too late, and that the watches had fi 
There was in the room a large window looki 
into the yard, which I to let in some 
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air, and as I leaned out I perceived a blacksmith’s 


“By Jove!” I said to myself, “it would not be 
go very e i if that smith made the chisel, 
without knowing to what use it would be turned.” 
So, taking the instrument, which I had brought, I 
went down to the forge, and asked the master whether 
the tool were of his making. 

“No, sir,” he. answered me; “but I put it ina 
handle for one of the young men with whom you 
now are. He said he wanted to use it for opening 
cases.” 

‘There was no further doubt, and these were the 
burglars ; hence I hurried up again, and the search 

e 


began more strictly than before. mattresses were 
ripped open, the paillasse gutted, the walls sounded, 
the boards taken up, and every hole and corner 


inspected. We were in despair, for we could find 
nothing, and after three-quarters of an hour of use- 
less searching, we resolved to go away. But the 
next morning I commenced a fresh search in their 
room; and on examining the ceiling, I noticed an 
almost imperceptible difference of colour over the 
bed. I jumped on to a chair, and a vigorous blow 
of my fist on the spot produced a hole, from which 
tumbled pell-mell on to the bed gold and silver 
watches, all stolen from M. S——. Our two rogues, 
in order to hide the stolen articles, had made a hole 
in the ceiling, which they covered again with thick 
paper, and whitewashed over, and it only appeared 
of a darker colour because it was not quite dry yet. 

‘Some time after, the two burglars were tried at 
the assizes, and sentenced to ten years’ penal servi- 
tude. And yet on what did the success of this affair 
depend? Upon a piece of paper, to which no one 
had paid any attention !’ 

That the smallest indications are of consequence in 
@ man-hunt, is a very true observation, but without 
much novelty to recommend it. Mr Edgar Poe, for 
one, has long exhausted all that is to be said upon 
that subject. Considering the advantages enjoyed by 
the French police in the prosecution of their calling, 
they ought never to fail. If M. Canler ever di 
there is no record of it in his autobiography. Perhaps 
it would have ‘a bad effect on the public mind,’ if it 
were known that the chief detective was not infal- 
lible. A book more thoroughly French than this 
little volume, it is impossible to conceive. In the 


described in a professional manner, and without 
many adjectives. M. Canler, on the contrary, is 
often almost moved to tears—now at the punishment 
which it is his sad duty to inflict, and now at the 
fate of the victims he aven He writes with 
sentiment, and makes use of the word ‘sublime’ 
whenever it can be introduced. We conclude with 
od of his assassin-stories, written in his very best 
style. 

‘Mademoiselle Ribault, drawer of designs, sixty- 
one years of age, engaged on the Petit Courrier des 
Dames, residing with her companion, a Mademoiselle 
Lebel, who was seventy-two years of age, in a modest 
suite of rooms at No. 1 Rue Bourbon le Chiteau. 
Their peaceful existence seemed as if it would be 
prolonged for a lengthened period; but contrary to 
all human foresight, it was destined to have a deplor- 
able end. On December 31, 1850, they were both 
murdered at about two in the afternoon; and the 
assassin, before escaping, seized a sum of five hundred 
and fifty francs in gold. The circumstances were as 
follow: On the last day of every month, a clerk of 
the newspaper came to pay emoiselle Ribault a 
sum of two hundred francs for her monthly work. 
After the clerk’s visit, there was no sign of life in 
the rooms occupied by the old ladies, The landlady 
of the house rang the bell several times, hut obtained 
no answer ; and alarmed by the unusual silence, she 
resolved, at eleven in the evening, on having the door 


narratives of our own detectives, the incidents are | W 


heaved her last sigh several hours before, but her 
mistress still gave signs of life. The latter unfor- 
tunate lady had fainted h the severe loss of 
blood entailed by her numerous wounds; and her 
limbs, already weakened by age, were to some extent 
On regaining her senses, she 
erself to the mantel-piece, and by a final sublime 
effort traced on the fender, with a finger dipped in 
her own blood, these few denunciatory words, which 
survived her, and insured the punishment of the 
murderer: The assassin is M. Thierry’ s clerk !’ 


TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION 
WITH CHINA. 


AttHovcH the nearest port of China is several 
thousand miles distant from Great Britain, our com- 
mercial interests require a constant communication 
with that enormous a Some idea may be 
formed of the amount of business transacted, when 
we state that of Shanghai alone, the exports and 
imports last year amounted to £30,000,000. Yet it 
is only comparatively of late years that British 
relations with China have assumed a commercial 
value. Our trade with that coun commenced, 
indeed, more than two centuries ago, but it was not 
until 1842, when the island of Hong-Kong was ceded 
to Great Britain, and the ports of Amoy, Foo-Chow, 
Ningpo, and Shanghai were opened to foreign trade, 
that the vast traflic commenced which promises ere 
long to be increased a thousandfold by the opening of 
the Yang-tse-kiang. There are, however, at present 
two great obstacles to the rapid development of our 
trade with China. One of these, and, we need scarcel 
say, the more prominent, is that great rebellion, whi 
has already proved so serious an obstruction to us 
that we have been compelled to take active measures 
inst the Taipings. e other obstacle is the want 


| of telegraphic communication between England and 


China. If we address a letter to the nearest British 
settlement in China, three months must elapse before 
an answer can be received. There is only one means 
of diminishing the ten thousand miles which 5 rer 
London from Hong-Kong, and that is the i 
ire. 
There are three or four lines of route by which it 
is proposed to bring Great Britain and China within 
speaking-distance. At present, our earliest intelli- 
ence from China reaches us through Russia ; and Mr 
Reuter has lately despatched an agent vid Russia to 
Peking to make arrangements for a more rapid trans- 
mission of intelligence by this than we now 
possess. Omsk, a town in Siberia, situated on the 
river Irtisch, is the extreme eastern limit of Russian 
telegraphic wires, and it is considered that it will be 
practicable to send messages to that place from Lon- 
don in one night, and to convey the news by courier 
the remainder of the distance. this means, tele- 
graphic news will reach London or Peking about 
twelve days after it is despatched from either capital. 
But it would not be wise to ae oe solely upon 
Russia for the transmission of news despite our present 


amicable relations with that country; and among 
other proposals, it has been sug + one or 
other of the lines already laid down in India should 


be extended to our settlements in the Far East. For 
instance, the wires now existing in Eastern Pegu 
might be extended overland to Hong-Kong, an enter- 

rise warmly advocated by Captain Sprye, who has 

imself been over the ground, and vouches for the 
practicability of the undertaking. When our mail 
steamers arrive at Galle, s are immediately 
forwarded to Calcutta, a distance of 1380 miles. This 
occupies nearly three hours. From Calcutta, news 
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can be conveyed by electric eight hundred 
miles further ¢ to egu. From 
this point to Hong-Kong, fourteen hundred miles have 
to be traversed; and supposing this ph feat 
accomplished, the telegram from Galle to Hong-Kong 
would anticipate the arrival of the steamer by seven- 
teen days, and we in England should of course gain a 
advantage in receiving news from 

But we need scarcely remind our readers, that ev 
plan for the extension of the wires to China is d - 
ent for its full success on the completion of our 
telegraphic communication with India. Already, by 
the aid of the Malta and Alexandria cable, we have 
had messages from the shores of the Red Sea delivered 
in London in twelve hours. The station at Jubal 
Island was opened in the month of March, and the 
line of telegraph will soon be carried beyond the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. Or looking in another direc- 
tion, we find that there is chenly uninterrupted 
telegraphic communication between England and 

and a line is now proposed from that ancient 
city through Persia and the coast of Mekran to 
Kurrachee. Some time ago, three officers were 
despatched from Bombay to examine the physical 
character of the country, and to ascertain the feeling 
of the chieftains through whose territory the wires 
would pass. At the same time, Lieutenant-colonel 
Stewart was sent to Teheran, to negotiate with the 
Shah. The result of the interview was unsatisfactory. 
The demands of Persia were considered too exorbi- 
tant, and another survey was made. From the most 
recent accounts, we learn that it is proposed to 
the line from Bagdad to Graine, pot thence by 
islands and promontories to Ras-el-Khyma, and along 
the Ballinah coast to Muscat. By this route, Mr 
Andrew tells us, we should have our telegraph to 
India either in our own hands or in those of friendly 
populations ; and he adds, that whatever may be the 
precise route ultimately adopted, there appears to be 
no longer any doubt that England and Inia will soon 
be in daily telegraphic communication by the Euphrates 
and Persian Gulf. 

There is one other point in connection with this 
subject which requires a few remarks. If we are to 
carry the wires through China, it is necessary that 
the natives should be able to employ the telegraph 
themselves. Dr Macgowan, an American missionary, 
was the first to draw the attention of the Chinese to 
this subject, and to invent a system of signals adapted 
to the Chinese characters. e Comte d’Escayrac de 
Lauture, a gentleman well known in Paris for his 
Chinese erudition, and known also to Englishmen as 
having been a fellow-prisoner with Sir Harry Parkes, 
has within the last few weeks brought forward another 
system, which he represents as of the very simplest 
description. The merits of these rival inventions 
can be estimated only by men of science; enough 
for us, that these gentlemen agree in stating not 
only that the Chinese characters offer no impediment 
to telegraphic transmission, but that of known 
languages the Chinese is the easiest that can be 
employed for the purpose. 

t no one consider this merely a dry project 
to be discussed by merchants who are personally 
interested in its success. The truth is, there are 
few topics of the day which, to Englishmen at least, 
are of greater importance. From the mighty em- 
pire of China we receive some of the most precious 
of our imports; to gain free commercial intercourse 
with that empire, we have expended enormous sums 
of money and many valuable lives. Every day adds 
to the commercial value of our intercourse with China, 
and by every mail numbers of Englishmen, some of 
them high in position, and almost all men of character 
and education, leave England to spend the best years 
of life in that far-distant country. Would it not be a 
precious boon to these exiles, and to their friends at 


home, to bridge over the space which divides them 
from their native land, so that swift as thought friendly 
greetings may be interchanged, and valuable intelli- 
gence conveyed? Moreover, when we consider the 
vast interests at stake, how important is it that our 
British minister at Peking should be able, in the 
event of any sudden emergency, to communicate with 
the Foreign Office in twelve or fourteen days. It has 
been often said, that the chief horrors of the Indian 
mutiny would have been avoided if Calcutta and 
London had been united by hen 7 wires ; and there 
can be no question, that many of the difficulties which 
have arisen in China, have been caused by the impos- 
sibility of communicating with the home-government, 


A PRAYER. 


I ask not wealth, but power to take 
And use whate’er I have aright ; 
Not years, but wisdom that shall make 

My life a profit and delight. 


I ask not that for me the plan 
Of good and ill be set aside ; 
But that the common lot of man 

Be nobly borne, and glorified. 


I know I may not always keep 

My steps in places green and sweet, 
Nor find the pathway of the deep 

A path of safety for my feet ; 


But pray that when the tempest’s breath 
Shall fiercely sweep my way about, 

I make not shipwreck of my faith, 
In the unbottomed sea of doubt ; 


And that, though it be mine to know 
How hard the stoniest pillow seems, 
Good angels still may come and go 
On the bright ladder of my dreams. 


I do not ask for love, below, 

That friends shall never be estranged, 
But for the power of loving, so 

My soul may keep its youth unchanged. 


And though wide lands or cruel seas 
Hold me from dearest ones apart, 
Still may all sweet capacities 
Be fountains, open in my heart. 


Youth, Joy, Wealth—Fate, I give thee these ; 
Leave Faith and Hope till life is past ; 
And leave my heart’s best impulses 
Fresh and unfailing to the last. 


For these, I think, of all good things, 
Most precious, out of heaven above ; 

And that the power of loving brings 
The fullest recompense of love. 
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